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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE RECENT REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


A Revivat of Religion is a season when the children of God 
are specially engaged in the duties of religion, and feel and exem- 
plify in an unusual degree its power; and when sinners, in con- 
siderable numbers, are awakened and converted. It is evident 
both from scripture and facts, that revivals of religion are to be at- 
tributed to the special operations of the Spirit of God, exerted 
through the instrumentality of truth, and with the concurring pray- 
ers and labors of his people. 

Revivals of religion have not been peculiar to any country or 
period of the church, but in every place, and in every age, when 
the people of God have awaked to their duty, and his ministers 
have faithfully dispensed his word, he has followed their labors with 
a blessing. —The primitive age of the church was a season of spe- 
cial and powerful revivals of religion. ‘The Spirit of God was 
gloriously shed forth, sinners in vast numbers were converted, and 
the religion of the cross spread, in a few centuries, over the great- 
er part of the then known world. 

The reformation from Popery was accomplished, in no small 
degree, by revivals of religion. 'The phraseology at present ap- 
plied to them was not, indeed, at that time in use, but the things 
signified by it were every where visible. God’s ministers were 
excited to great earnestness in prayer, and boldness and faithful- 
ness in preaching the gospel, and their labors were eminently suc- 
cessful. Sinners by hundreds and thousands were converted, 
churches were purified and established, and the professors of a 
corrupt religion were induced to forsake it and embrace the 
gospel. 

Near the commencement of the eighteenth century, there were 
powerful revivals of religion in some parts of Germany, in connex- 
ion with the labors of Arndt, Franke, Spener, and others.—The 
history of the Moravians, and of their various settlements, is little 
else than a continued narrative of revivals of religion.—The times 
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of Owen, Bunyan, and Baxter were seasons of spiritual refreshing 
in many parts of England. No one can read the accounts of 
Baxter’s labors and success at Kidderminster, without perceiving 
that the scenes there exhibited, in every thing except the name, 
resembled the modern revivals of religion. In the next century, 
religion was greatly revived in England, under the ministry of 
Whitefield and the Wesleys. 

There have been revivals at different periods in Scotland, from 
the Reformation to the present time. Mr. Fleming records ‘ an 
extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit in the West of Scotland about 
the year 1625,” called by the “ profane rabble the Stewarton sick- 
ness.’ He also mentions a season of ** communion at the Kirk of 
the Shots, June 20, 1630,” when as many as five hundred were 
hopefully converted in a day.* In the Christian History, a peri- 
odical published in Boston, in the year 1743-4, more than forty 
places are mentioned in Scotland in which revivals of religion were 
at that time in progress.—A revival took place in the north of Ire- 
land, about the year 1628, which Mr. Fleming regards as “ one 
of the largest manifestations of the Spirit, and of the most solemn 
times of the down-pouring thereof, that hath been seen, since the 
days of the Apostles.”—There have been frequent revivals of re- 
ligion, during the last half century in Wales, by means of which 
the number of hopeful Christians in the Principality has been great- 
ly increased. A revival commenced there so late as 1827, in 
consequence of which, within about fifteen months, more than 3000 
persons were added to the independent churches.—‘‘ There is,’ 
says a sensible writer, ‘a nearer oe to what are called 
revivals of religion.in some of the Congregational churches in En- 
gland, than is usually supposed i in this country. ‘The admission of 
two hundred members in one year to a single church, as at Man- 
chester, would be thought a Revival in ae rica. Yet it was not 
spoken of as such in the religious circles in England.”—The re- 
vivals which have occurred, within a few of the last years, at the 
Society and Sandwich Islands, at Ceylon, and at various other 
places among the heathen, show also, that these visits of mercy 
are not, as has sometimes been sneeringly represented, peculiar to 
the United States, but are enjoyed in every place, where there ts 

earnest effectual prayer, connected with the faithful ministration of 
the gospel. 

It would be wrong, however, not to admit, with humble grati- 
tude and joy, that our country has been distinguished, perhaps 
above every other, by the special operations of the Divine Spirit, 
and by the frequency and power of revivals of religion. Revivals 
commenced here almost as soon as the country was settled. “ It 
pleased the Lord,” says Gov. Winthrop, “ to give special testimony 
of his presence in the church of Boston, after Mr. Cotton was call- 


* Fulfilling of the Scriptures, p. 302 
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ed tooffice there. More were converted and added to that church, 
than to all the other churches in the Bay. Divers profane and 
notoriously evil persons came and confessed their sins, and were 
comfortably received into the bosom of the church.” It appears 
from the records that thirty-seven were added to the church in 
Boston (for there was then but one chure h) in the space of three 
months. Similar tokens of the presence of the Holy Spirit were 
manifest at that early period in Dorchester, in Cambridge, and at 
several other places.* 

The general and powerful revivals with which our country was 
visited near the middle of the last century, have been often de- 
scribed. The work commenced in Northampton, under the search- 
ing and powerful ministry of Mr. Edwards. Here it continued 
and prevailed, “ till there was scarcely a person in the town, either 
old or young, that was left unconcerned about the things of the 
eternal world.” In the spring of the next year, it extended into 
the neighboring region, and nearly all the towns in old Hampshire 
county were visited and revived. It also prevailed in different 
parts of Connecticut, and in New Jersey. 

In 1738, the celebrated Mr. Whitefield first visited the country. 
He commenced his labors in the southern provinces, and did not 
visit New England, until the autumn of 1740. During his first 
visit, his labors in Boston and other places, were followed by a very 
unusual and general attention to religion. ‘* Multitudes were great- 
ly affected, and many awakened, with his lively ministry. Great 
numbers in Boston,” says Mr. Prince, ‘* were so happily concerned 
about their souls, as we had never seen any thing like it before.” In 
the winter following, Mr. Gilbert Tennent came into New England, 
where his labors also were abundant, and were greatly blessed. 
The revival in Boston exceeded any thing ever before witnessed 
in this part of the country. ‘The very face of the town seemed 
to be changed,” so as to occasion “ great surprise” to the strangers 
who visited it. From Boston the work spread in every direction 
over the settled portions of New England. In the Christian His- 
tory, mention is made of nearly fifty towns in the several provinces, 


* Mr. Roger C lap, sper aking of events which took place soon after the settlement of 
Dorchester, si ays, “‘ In those days, did Gor | manifest his presence among us, in converting 
many souls ; and in gathering his dear ones into church fell wship by solemn covenant.” 
“Our hearts were taken off from old England, and set upon Heaven. The discourse, 
not only of the aged, but of the youth also, was not, ‘How shall we go to England’ ? 
but ‘ How shall we ro to Heaven? Have I true grace wrought in my heart? Have 
i Christ or no’? O the many tears that have been shed in Dorchester meeting house at 
such times, both by those who have declared God’s work on their souls, and by those 
who have heard them’ ! 

Of Mr. Shepard of Cambridge Mr. Prince observes, “I was told when a youth by el- 
derly people, that he scarce ever preached a sermon, but some or other of his congrega- 
tion were struck with great distress of soul, and eried out aloud in agony, ‘ What shall I 
do to be saved’? And when the people returned from meeting, it was a question which 
those who had been detained at home were wont to ask them, ‘ Whether any body ap- 
peared to be wrought upon to day? Whether there were any \ isib le effects of the word ?” 
Christian History, vol. 1. pp. 72, 216 
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on which the Spirit of God was specially poured out, nearly at the 
same time. 

From the close of this season of refreshing, until after the ter- 
mination of the revolutionary war, the work of God in this country 
was fearfully at a stand. ‘The minds of people, ministers and oth- 
ers, were engrossed with other subjects, and the interests of relig- 
ion and the soul were neglected. But near the beginning of the 
present century, a new era seems to have commenced. Revivals 
became more frequent, and were marked with more signal tokens 
of the Divine presence and power. And from that period to the 
present, the work may be said, in general, to have continued and 
increased. ‘There have been intervals, indeed, of religious declen- 
sion, and the withdrawment of the Holy Spirit; but these have 
been followed, in most instances, with humiliation and prayer, and 
by a speedy renewal of the Divine blessing. 

The year 1829 was one of uncommon spiritual desertion. The 
number of revivals was comparatively few, and the inquiry was 
often urged upon the hearts of Christians, ‘ Wherefore is the Lord 
contending with us’? Near the commencement of the last year, 
the prospect became more cheering. Drops of mercy were scat- 
tered here and there, and revivals occurred in different places. 
It was not, however, till the latter part of the year, that these drops 
began to thicken, and to show indications of a general shower. 

The recent revivals of religion, as they have been termed, ap- 
pear to have commenced in the Western part of New York, in 
Rochester and the surrounding region, in the autumn of 1830. 
During the next three or four months, the work spread rapidly, 
and extended itself over a considerable portion of the state. In 
the course of the winter, favorable appearances were observed in 
the city of New York, which, at the opening of the spring, assum- 
ed a most cheering and decisive character. Nearly all the evan- 
gelical churches in the city have shared in the revival, and thou- 
sands, it is hoped, have been born of God. Whilst the work was 
thus pervading the city and state of New-York, it made its appear- 
ance in the Western parts of Massachusetts, and in various places 
in Connecticut. At the same time, the tokens of God’s presence 
and power were displayed in some of the principal towns in Maine. 
About the first of March, an unusual spirit of prayer was imparted 
to the churches in Boston, and it began to be apparent that the 
Lord was there. From that time, the work has been in progress 
in Boston, and the surrounding region, and many have been made 
the happy subjects of renewing grace. Atthe same time that the 
revival was thus extending itself Eastward, it was also spreading tothe 
South and West. Philadelphia, Charleston, the District of Colum- 
bia,Cincinnati, and various places in the Middle, Southern,and West- 
ern States have been visited, and in nearly every place to which 


the work has come, it is still in progress. It has been estimated 
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by one who has paid particular attention to the subject, and has 
the best means of forming a judgment,* that as many as a “ thou- 
sand congregations in the United States have been visited within 
six months, to a greater or less extent, with revivals of religion ; 
and that the whole number of conversions is probably not less than fif- 
ty thousand” !! ‘Truly this is a great and glorious work—sufficient 
to fill the hearts of God’s people with humility and gratitude, and 
their mouths with thanksgiving! A work, in the promotion of 
which holy beings on earth and in heaven have combined their in- 
fluence, and have rejoiced together ! 

This work derives additional importance from the situation and 
rank of many of the principal places that have been visited. “ It 
is worthy of special notice that those places have partaken most 
largely of the blessing which exert the greatest influence upon so- 
ciety. Cities and colleges have been the scenes of the deepest in- 
terest, as ifthe divine Spirit would correct the streams of moral influ- 
ence by purifying the fountains. The colleges which have been most 
favored are Yale, Amherst, Middlebury, Bowdoin, Willrams, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, Kenyon, Union, Hampden Sydney, New-Jersey, 
Western Reserve, Brown University, and the University of Ohio. 
The whole number of students who appear to have become sub- 
jects of piety in these institutions, during the present revival, is 
three hundred and twenty. The effects of this change will not be 
limited to these young men. Hundreds and thousands wil!, doubt- 
less, experience in consequence of it a similar change in their 
characters and destiny for eternity, and a multitude which no man 
can number will rejoice in the result for ever.” 

‘The character of this work,” say the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, “so far as we can learn, has generally 
been such as the friends of God must approve, and desire to see 
continued,—still, solemn, and in some cases overwhelming. In 
general, there has been but little to produce distrust, or to awaken 
fear in the mind of the most timid and cautious Christian. And it 
is worthy of remark, that we hear but little of open and violent op- 
position. The presence and power of God have been so manifest, 
that the most vile, though they refuse to repent, have not the hard- 
ihood to oppose or revile. And for this we should give thanks to 
God, that while revivals are becoming more frequent, and more 
powerful, they are also becoming more pure from every thing of 
human origin.” 

In this work of salvation, individuals of all ranks, ages, and char- 
acters have been included. ‘The child of six and seven years, 
yet in the infant school, and the aged sinner who had passed his 
fourscore years in rebellion, have, in the same congregation, been 
brought together at the feet of Jesus, and some of al! the interme- 
diate ages. ‘The great and learned officers of state, and the most 


* The Secretary of the American Education Society 
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illiterate servants, have been found together in the same prayer 
meeting, on a level before the throne of God. The man of wealth 
and the poor man, have united in begging for mercy of Him who 
is no respecter of persons. It is however believed that no previous 
revival ever took so large a proportion of the wealth and learning 
and influence of society as this has done. Lite rary and profes- 
sional men who are at the head of socie ty, giving ‘the tone to public 
sentiment, have been brought into the kingdom in far greater num- 
bers than ever before was known. Moral men, who have regard- 
ed themselves as approve 2d of God on account of the purity of their 
lives, and the openly vicious and profane, have been alike humbled 
before God on account of their vileness, and the just sentence of 
wrath which was upon them. In many i neces i e intemperate, 
tottering upon the verge of a drunkard’s grave, have been rescued 
by the sovereign mercy of God, and made ten perate, sober Chris- 
tians. Some of every character and condition in life have been 
taken, so that we need not despair of any, but should labor and 


¢ 


pray in hope and faith for all. 

‘In some congregations, especially in the western section of the 
state of New-York, the work has been so general and thorough, 
that the whole customs of society have been changed. Amuse- 
ments and all practices of a doubtful character, the object of which 
is simply pleasure, have been abandoned, and far higher and purer 
enjoyment is found in exercises of devotion, and engagements for 
the glory of God, and the salvation of men. The new converts 
come at once into all the designs and plans of benevolence which 
are the glory of the present day, and rejoice in bearing their part 
in the conversion of the world. It is also worthy of remark, that 
in very many instances, and we do not know but in all, where a 
person has wronged another, on his professing repentance before 
God, he has been solicitous to make a speedy and a8, restitution 
for the injury ; and in all cases, the converts are immediate ly zeal- 
ous friends of the temperance reformation, and fri¢ dh of eve ry 
thing that favors the cause of the Redeemer. Should these reviv- 
als continue and increase, as we pray they may, and produce no 
other effects than they have already done, they will shortly bring 
into our country all the blessings promised of God to the church in 
the latter days. They multiply the families that call on the name 


of the Lord; they change the moral aspect _ habits of society, 
by giving the tone of Christianity to public sentiment and practice ; 
they silence the clamor of opposers, and a » the lips of the pro- 


} 


fane : they rescue the Sabbath from under th feet of the impious, 
break up the deep and strong foundations of iniquity, disperse the 
assemblies of the wicked, and fill the churches of God from the 
haunts of dissipation. ‘They close up the fountains from whence 
flow the desolating streams of intemperance, licentiousness, and 
every vice, and give increasing energy and triumph to all the 
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plans of benevolence, by which this revolted world is to be brought 
back to the service ond favor of God. What more, or what dif- 
ferent, then, does the church need, to bring in her millennial glory ? 

Among the means which have been instrumental in preparing 
the way {or this general and mighty movement of Divine grace, 
three deserve particular mention : Sabbath Schools, the disteibe- 
tion of Tracts, and the measures which have been taken for the 
promotion of temperance. By means cf the system of Sabbath 
school instruction, which has been in vigorous operation for sev- 
eral years, a vast amount of good seed had been sown, and sown 
in a soil where there was comparatively little resistance to its 
springing up. A portion of it has now sprung up, and the result 
is glorious. Thousands of persons connected with the Sabbath 
schools have, within a few months, been hopefully gathered into 
the fold of Christ. 

By the general distribution of religious tracts, divine truth has 
been brought in contact with another class of minds, scarcely more 
instructed in some instances than those of children, though much 
more prejudiced and hardened. Here also it has taken effect, and 
those who were farthest removed from the ordinary channels of 
saving mercy have tasted and seen that the Lord is gracious. 

In years past, the general use of ardent spirit has proved a 
mighty hindrance to the progress of truth, and the free course of 


knowledg- 


the gospel. Little can be done, as is now seen and ac 
ed, for the spiritual! good of any person, so long as he co aveves to 
use this poison. But in consequence of measures recently pursu- 
ed, the use of it is greatly diminished. Thousands, and j it may be 
hundreds of thousands, who a few years since were drinkers of 
rum, have now done with the practice forever. In all these — 
an effectual bar to the saving influence of truth has thus been re- 
moved, and the consequence is, that the Divine word, when ex- 
hibited, almost immediately makes an impression. 

A principal direct means of promoting the existing revivals has 
been the preaching of the gospel. ‘The sinner has been shewn his 
exceeding sinfulness and danger, as a transgressor of God’s law, 
as a rebel against his government, as lying in his hands and at his 
mercy, and as constantly and just] y expos sed to feel his righteous 
indignation. Under dee p impressions of this nature, he bas been 
led to Calvary, to the cross of Christ, to the finished and accepted 
atonement of him whose blood was shed for the remission of ~~ 
And here he has been urged, by all the es of the gospel, t 
lay down his weapons, and submit ;—to do it freely— aroun 
ally—and immepiatrety. If the preaching in these revivals has 
been peculiar in any thing, it has been in urging, with unwonted 
power, the obligation and motives to immediate repentance. Re- 
ligion has been presented as a concern in which sinners must them- 
selves act, and act on the spot. ‘They have been warned against 
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quieting themselves in sin, under the impression that they must 
wait God’s time ; for God’s time is the present time, and they have 
no occasion to delay a moment. Ministers have preached on these 
subjects, not with a half-suppressed incredulity, as doubting wheth- 
er any thing could or would be done, but as though they believed 
what they said, were in earnest about it, and expected sinners 
would give immediate attention; and in thousands of instances 
they have given immediate attention, and soon have found joy and 
peace in believing. 

These revivals of religion were preceded, and have been at- 
tended, by a very unusual spirit of prayer. Christians have been 
led to feel, that they needed a blessing, and that it must come from 
God ; and they have gone to him in bumble, earnest supplication 
that he would bestow it. While obligation and immediate action 
have been urged upon the sinner, the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has been sought, as that without which nothing would be done.— 
The spirit of prayer here spoken of has manifested itself in the es- 
tablishment of morning prayer meetings. 'These meetings, which 
have not been common in previous revivals, have been attended 
with much interest and profit. The morning is, on many accounts, 
a favorable season for social as well as for secret prayer. ‘The 
mind is then vigorous through relaxation and rest, is free from 
distracting worldly cares, and is prepared (if ever) to rise in hum- 
ble devotion to the God of grace. A prayer meeting in the morn- 
ing will moreover exert a salutary influence through the day. It 
will not be easy for the Christian to go from such a meeting into 
the business of life, and forget his heavenly Father, and give his 
heart supremely to the world. 

Another mean employed in these revivals with great success, 
has been the protracted meetings, or meetings continued at inter- 
vals through several successive days.—Objections have been made 
to these meetings which it may be proper briefly to notice.—By 
some they have been represented as disorderly meetings.—That 
they may be made disorderly meetings, there is no doubt; and 
that in some few instances they have been such, is not improbable. 
But surely they need not be attended with disorder, and in no in- 
stance of which we have any personal knowledge, has this been 
the case. ‘They are capable of being conducted with the utmost 
stillness and decorum, and are scarcely more liable to abuses of 
the kind referred to than the ordinary services of the Sabbath. 

These meetings, it has been said again, consume an unreasona- 
ble portion of time. But what is an unreasonable portion of time 
to be devoted to the concerns of the soul? What is time compar- 
ed with eternity? What are the body and the world, in compari- 
son with the soul? And for what was our time on earth given us, 
but as a space in which to prepare for future scenes? If it is true, 
then, that the protracted meetings have been instrumental in pro- 
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moting revivals, and in the awakening and conversion of immortal 
souls; if it shall appear that they have a tendency, an adaptation 
to produce such results; who shall say, that the time devoted to 
them is unreasonably spent?—It is admitted that the bodies, the 
families, and the necessary worldly avocations of most persons re- 
quire a considerable portion of their time; and were these meet- 
ings held frequently in any particular church or town, they might 
interfere with other duties. But this has not been the case, and is 
not likely to be; nor would it appear, on examination, that the 
friends of protracted meetings have not attended as diligently and 
as successfully to their ordinary business, as the generality of their 
neighbors. ‘There is a degree of sensitiveness, on the part of 
many, as to the time proper to be spent in religious duties, which re- 
quires to be corrected. Persons may devote whole days, and 
many days in succession, to journeys, visits, diversions, and amuse- 
ments—yea, if they have the means of subsistence, they may spend 
their lives in literal idleness, and no fault is found, no objection ut- 
tered ; but if, in a few instances, they think proper to devote two 
or three days in succession to the services of religion, there is a 
great complaint of the waste of time. 

It has been thought by some, that the meetings in question are 
calculated for excitement, rather than for permanent benefit, as 
they hurry people along, without sufficient opportunity for retire- 
ment and reflection. But is this true? During the days of meet- 
ing, not more than four or five hours are ordinarily spent by any 
individual in the place of worship, leaving nearly twenty hours of 
the twenty-four for sleep, meals, relaxation, and private religious 
duties. And, if well improved, is not this enough? To those who 
attend the meetings and wish to profit by them, a sufficient space 
is not furnished for worldly thoughts and cares to intrude, and 
banish the pleading Spirit from the soul; but may not time enough 
be secured, in addition to that spent in the meetings, for all the ne- 
cessary purposes of relaxation and reflection? 

It has been objected, finally, that the protracted meetings were 
unknown to our fathers—that they are new measures. But neith- 
er is this strictly true. Meetings, continued at intervals through 
several successive days, have been known in the church perhaps 
in all ages. Such were the festivals under the former dispensa- 
tion ; and we read in one instance, that when the people had feast- 
ed seven days, ‘they took counsel to keep other seven days.” It 
is said of the early disciples, that they ‘continued daily with one 
accord in the temple, and in breaking bread from house to house.” 
Sacred seasons are enjoined in the Episcopal church, during which 
the people are expected to assemble daily for purposes of de- 
votion. From time immemorial, the sacramental seasons in some 
parts of the Presbyterian church have been attended by daily sue- 


VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 52 
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cessive meetings. And in our own churches and our own times, 
what are the General Associations, the Church Conferences, and 
many of our religious anniversaries, but a series of successive 
meetings ?—Should it be admitted however, as it must be, that the 
class of meetings of which we have spoken are in some respects 
new measures, still, this is no valid objection to them. As the 
kingdom of Christ advances, and we approach millennial scenes, 
are we not to expect new modes of disseminating truth, and pro- 
moting the salvation of men? And besides, how many of the most 
popular and useful modes of religious operation at the present day, 
might be stigmatized as new measures? How old are Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes? How old are the monthly concerts of 
prayer? How long is it since most of the existing charitable in- 
stitutions were put in operation? It is too late for Christians to ob- 
ject to tried and approved methods of doing good, on the mere 
ground that they are new. 

Whatever objections may be made to the protracted meetings, 
experience has shown them to be eminently useful. That they 
have been blessed of God beyond almost any other means, in pro- 
moting the awakening and conversion of sinners and extending re- 
vivals of religion, there can be no doubt. Instances too numerous 
to be mentioned are before the public, in which revivals have either 
commenced, or have received a new and powerful impulse, in the 
progress of these meetings. Nor is there any thing mysterious in 
this. ‘The reasons for the efficacy which has attended them, and 
why they have been thus honored of the Holy Spirit, are begin- 
ning to be obvious. ‘These meetings serve to restrain and hold in 
check, for a time at least, that overflowing tide of worldliness, by 
which serious impressions ordinarily are swept away. ‘They keep 
divine truth before the mind, till an impression is made too deep 
to be effaced. It is not uncommon, at the close of public worship 
on the Sabbath, for persons to leave the house of God with very 
serious impressions. ‘They feel the importance of religion, feel 
their need of it, and are ready to resolve that they will give it their 
attention. But as the cares and business of the week press upon 
them, their feelings subside, and their good resolutions are forgot- 
ten. Perhaps the same process of awakening and relapsing is 
often repeated, until the conscience becomes seared and the heart 
is hardened. ‘This difficulty in the way of conversion (which all 
who understand the subject know is as common as it is formidable) 
the protracted meetings are adapted to obviate; and it is to this 
circumstance in great measure, that their power, under God, is to 
be attributed. Religious impression, in these meetings, is follow- 
ed up; before the benefit of one sermon is lost, another is heard ; 
and soon the arrow of truth has pierced too deep to be easily with- 
drawn. A wound is inflicted, which none but the great Physician 
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can heal. The current of the affections is turned, and the soul is 
born of God.* 

That these meetings, like every other good thing, may be abus- 
ed,—or that they may be called so frequently, or with so little pre- 
vious preparation, or under circumstances so unfavorable, as to be 
productive of little good,—there can be no doubt. But it can be 
as little doubted that, when judiciously called, and judiciously con- 
ducted, they may be productive of immense advantage. Indeed, 
like many other important measures, now that they are frequently 
attended, and the tendency and benefits of them are seen, we are 
ready to wonder why they have been, in past years, so much 
neglected. 

The present is unquestionably a most interesting and important 
crisis to the churches of this land. Should the existing revivals 
continue and prevail, free from disorders and objectionable mix- 
tures, as we hope and trust in God they may, there is no estimat- 
ing, even as it respects this world, their blessed and glorious re- 
sults. Our land may soon become Immanuel’s land—the glory of 
all lands; and we may be that happy people whose God is the 
Lord. But should the Divine Spirit be grieved to depart from us, 
and the revivals cease, a season of coldness, hardness, and out- 
breaking iniquity may be expected to ensue, the disastrous conse- 
quences of which can be fully estimated only in eternity. May 
every Christian be grateful, and humble, and in a state of prepara- 
tion for further blessings ; and may every one, who has a heart to 
feel, ora hand to labor, or a tongue to plead, resolve that nothing 
shall he wanting which he can do, to aid in promoting the work 
of the Lord. 


THE NEW CREATURE. 


“‘1f any man be in Christ,” says the Apostle, “he is a new 
creature.” In the first part of this sentence it is more than inti- 
mated, that some men are not in Christ, are not true Christians. 
Such was the fact in the days of the Apostle; such it is now. 
There still are enemies to the cross of Christ. There still are 


* Let it not be said that in speaking thus of the adaptation and probable effect of 
means, we detract aught from the necessity or sovereignty of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. It is, indeed, the work of the Spirit to give efficacy to means, and make them 
quick and powerful to the sanctification of the soul ; but as, in performing this work, the 
Spirit operates through the medium - atang, tg and in conformity with the established 
laws of the human mind, we may reason from what we know of these laws in regard to 
the probable effect of means, just as though the special operations of the Spirit were not 
needed or concerned, 
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open opposers, decent objectors, and multitudes thoroughly in- 
different to Christ and heaven, the soul and eternity. We see 
them all around us. The world is full of them. In the straight 
and narrow path that leadeth heavenward, only infrequent prints 
of the feet of travellers are to be seen; while the broad road is 
thronged by an unnumbered multitude, regardless whence they 
came, and whither they are going. 

The few who have chosen to desert their companions in folly 
and sin, and become Christian pilgrims, in search of a heavenly 
city, are called by the Apostle “ new creatures.” ‘This, and other 
language of similar import, the sacred writers frequently employ, 
to describe a regenerate state, a transformation from the complete 
dominion of sin to the dominion of holiness. Every truly con- 
verted soul is turned from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. This is no eastern allegory, no oriental fiction, 
no dream of a disordered fancy, but the simple statement of a 
tremendously important fact—a fact which, whether regarded or 
not, takes fast hold on the interests of the soul, and the destinies 
of eternity. 

The new birth, the new creation in Christ Jesus, regeneration, 
&c. are words of strange and unimaginable import to many minds. 
And well they may be. These persons know little about them, and 
what little they suppose they know, is often any thing but truth. 
They may talk, but they do not understand. ‘They may fancy, 
but fancy and fact are seldom at one. 

Notwithstanding the mystery which, in the view of many, hangs 
over this subject, to the honest and humble mind it may be simpli- 
fied and rendered intelligible ; and this is what I shall now at- 
tempt. 

The new creation produces no change in any of our bodily or 
mental faculties. ‘The subject of it sees with the same eyes, hears 
with the same ears, and labors with the same bands, which he had 
before. Neither is the sight of his literal eye, nor the hearing of 
his ear, nor the vigor of his hand strengthened. ‘The same also 
may be said as to any change of his mental faculties. No person, 
by becoming spiritually a new creature, receives a new under- 
standing, or a new imagination, or a new memory, conscience, or 
faculty of choice. His mental faculties may indeed be invigora- 
ted, through the influence of the Spirit, and by a proper use ; still, 
they are not essentially changed.—In what, then, does the great 
change of which we are speaking consist? In what respects is the 
subject of it a new creature? 

fan, in the full extent of his capacities and affections, possesses 
something more than mere organs by which to look abroad upon 
the earth, and hear the voice of his fellow man, and procure sub- 
sistence for his perishing body. He is something more than a 
mental being, whe can recollect, and reason, and imagine. He 
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can wish as well as see; desire as well as hear; love as well as 
recollect ; hate as well as reason ; choose and refuse as well as im- 
agine. The existence of powers and faculties corporeal and mental 
is comparatively a small matter. How are they employed—is the 
great question. How does a man feel? What are his affections? 
What are his principles? What is his practice? These are ques- 
tions which go deep into the soul, and discover what a man is, in 
the sight of Him who looketh on the heart, and cannct be de- 
ceived. 

I say, then, with reference to the point before us, that the truly 
regenerate soul has a new objeet of supreme affection. 

Formerly self was first and last with him. Morning, noon, and 
night,—in youth and manhood, and declining years,—at home and 
abroad, in the church and in the field, seeking property or be- 
stowing it on the destitute, in health and in sickness, in life 
and in death, the unregenerate heart pours forth its highest affec- 
tions upon self. If it looks upward, to God and abroad to his 
kingdom, these are regarded as secondary objects. He can- 
not think complacently of God, as ruling for himself, for the 
display of his perfections, for the manifestation of his char- 
acter, and as making the impenitent sinner illustrate that 
character throughout the universe and through eternity. Such 
thoughts, if they force themselves into his mind, are unwel- 
come intruders, and are banished, as you would drive from 
your house a suspected guest, who you feared would rob you of 
your treasures, and deprive you of life. Just so it is with self. 
Whatever it suspects as inimical to its little, paltry ends, it eyes 
with suspicion and fixed hostility, and opposes with all the vigor 
that sin and Satan can impart. God, his character, his govern- 
ment, his perfections, his will,—these are objects that cross the path 
and thwart the purposes of self. Both cannot be first. ‘ Ye will 
love the one and hate the other.’ This is the irreversible law of 
man’s moral nature.—The selfish person may for a time be ignorant 
of his selfishness, and may think himself actuated by noble, gener- 
ous, disinterested views ; but even when the wrappers are taken 
off, and his true character is revealed, still, he will continue to love 
himself. Still, he will dread and hate the holy character and gov- 
ernment of Jehovah. 

But here is a new creature. That Divine character, once so 
hateful, is now lovely ; that government once so dreaded, is seen 
to be established in wisdom and goodness; while those perfec- 
tions, once odious, break forth and beam out with a heavenly 
splendor, the source of joy and of unfailing confidence to all holy 
beings. ‘Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens. Let thy 
glory be above all the earth. —Truly, this is a great and wonder- 
ful change. ‘ Old things have passed away ; all things have become 
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new.’ ‘The principle, which ran through and actuated the whole 
man—the entire mass of his moral nature, has been changed, re- 
newed, supplanted. A new and hitherto unknown principle has 
entered the heart, from which the former occupant has fled abashed. 
The ground, formerly overgrown with the weeds and tares of 
selfishness, now brings forth, under divine culture, the fruits of ho- 
liness,—one of the first of which is supreme love to God, itself the 
seed, the germinant principle, the proof, the pledge, of all the 
rest.—It may be said then with perfect truth, that when a man 
becomes a Christian, he has a new God,—a new object of supreme 
regard, affection, and veneration. Self formerly occupied the 
throne ; but self is now upon the footstool and in the dust that cov- 
ers it, while God, his Maker, Redeemer, and Judge, is enthroned 
in his rightful supremacy. ; 

The regenerate man is a new creature, because he has a new 
rule of duty. 

Formerly his own inclination, his own will, provided there was 
no outward impediment which prevented, directed his actions. 
Who does not wish to gratify his own desires? Who would not 
do it if he could? We have seen human nature work itself out, 
in our day, in the late Emperor of France. His own pleasure was 
his law. Every man naturally isa Napoleon, at least so far as this, 
that the only law by which he wishes to regulate himself and others 
is his own will. 

But here is a new creature. ‘The first question the new born 
soul puts forth is that of Saul, ‘ Lord, what wi/t thou have me to 
do ?? The will of another being, a being invisible to human eye, in- 
palpable to human touch, whose literal voice no man hears, is now 
the rule of duty to the new creature. ‘The law of God takes the 
place of man’s desires, wishes, and propensities. He who former- 
ly took counsel of his own selfish heart, now yields to the revealed 
word; he who once sought to please himself, now seeks to obey 
his heavenly Master ; he who followed his own headlong propen- 
sities now holds them in check, while he consults the lively and 
life-giving oracles of truth. And these utter no uncertain, ambig- 
uous responses, but plainly point out the path of duty, which, to 
the regenerate man, is the path of peace. 

The unregenerate man, on becoming a true Christian, exhibits a 
marked novelty, a noticeable transformation of character, in the 
trait here specified. He puts aside his old rules of duty, whether 
they were his own will, or supposed advantage, or the maxims of the 
world ; and, in place of them, adopts God’s Jaw, as the standard 
by which to estimate his character, mould his affections and regu- 
late his conduct. ‘This is a great change, very great, greater far 
than most people imagine.—Reader, Do you know what it im- 
plies? Are you ready to adopt the will of God as your rule 
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of duty? You must do it or you can never be a new creature. 
Heaven and heli turn on this pivot. Let God’s will govern ; and 
holiness, heaven, peace in life, triumph in death, and joys, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
are yours. Follow your own will, in opposition to that of God, and 
you shut yourself out from Heaven, cut yourself off from all holy 
affections, and poison the fountains of life in your soul. You de- 
prive yourself of all certain present peace, plant thorns in your 
dying pillow, make the final Judge your eternal enemy, murder 
hope, and shut yourself up in the prison of despair. 

What can be more proper than that a creature of yesterday 
and liable to err, should look up to his Creator, who is from eter- 
nity to eternity and who cannot err, for instruction and guidance? 
Would it be proper that children scarcely out of the cradle, should 
follow their shortsighted and perverse whims, rather than the kind 
and wise commands of their experienced parents? Your child 
has lived three years. You have lived thirty. Surely itis proper 
that the child of three should be directed by the parent of thirty 
years. And is there no proprie ty that the creature of thirty should 
be directed by the all wise and Eternal Creator? The simple 
statement of the subject carries home conviction to every mind with 
irresistible force. 

Another distinctive trait of the new creature is, new views of 
man’s native character. 

The moral, reputable, but impenitent man may, by reading, by 
observation and reflection, ieee convinced that some ine is 
wrong about man, very wrong. He may see that unhesitating 
truth, and fearless honesty, “a straight forward integrity are but 
seldom to be met with. He m: iy know that pride, and vanity, and 
jealousy, and envy, and suspicion, and anger, weave a large portion 
of the web of human life. He may call falsehood conte ellie 
and intemperance beastly. He may acknowledge that laws are 
necessary to intimidate, that judges and courts are required to con- 
vict, and that prisons and penitentiaries are indispensable to con- 
fine the thief and the robber. All hits whichis to his mind a dark 
picture of human life and character. But then he contemplates 
another part of the picture, and finds some relief. He sees the 
kinder sympathies of our nature discovering themselves in vari- 
ous forms. He sees conjugal, parental and filial affection warm and 
vigorous in many bosoms, and the sight is pleasing. But he does 
not see that the father and mother and child may all be supreme- 
ly selfish, while exhibiting these generous natural affections. He 
does not see, at least he is not apt to see, that all these and similar 
principles of human conduct come under that description of which 
the Saviour said, ‘ Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.’ 
There is no holiness in them. ‘They do not spring from holi- 
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ness ; they do not produce holiness. Who thinks, when he sees 
the red-breast bearing in its bill food for its young, that the bird is 
holy? Yet has it not affection for its young? Is not the sight 
pleasant? Others must have different feelings from mine, if it be 
not so. Often have I watched the efforts and parental solicitude 
of the warblers of the woods, and admired the wisdom of the 
God of nature, who feedeth the young ravens when they cry. Is 
the fond mother, rocking her sleeping infant and smiling as it smiles, 

therefore holy? Is her love to her child necessarily connected 
with love to God, and with penitence for her sins? There are 
those that tell us that these natural and kindly affections, of 
which, (were we destitute,) we should be below the very brutes, are 
proof and exhibition of holiness! ‘ Blind leaders of the blind !’ 

But here is a new creature. He sees, that the most amiable 
unrenewed men, in all their moral, accountable exercises, are sin- 
ful, only sinful, and sinful without any mixture of holiness. 
Once he did not believe this. It was a harsh and uncomforta- 
ble view of the human character and condition. Or if he did be- 
lieve it, as a doctrine too plainly revealed to be doubted, still it was 
a bare intellectual assent to a repulsive dogma of revelation. 
But now it comes home to his bosom, as a truth of awful, person- 
al import. ‘] have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore J abhor myse olf, and repent in 
dust and ashes.’ 

Truly, here is a great change. He who exalted now abases, he 
who excused now convicts, he who justified now condemns, hitn- 
self. He who rose in opposition to God’s laws, now rejoices to 
submit to them. He who raised objections, sought out difficulties, 
and uttered complaints of injustice and partiality, now ascribes 
righteousness to his Maker and takes shame to himself. He sees, 
realizes, and feels through his whole soul, that the only difficulty 
was in an impenitent, selfish, unhumbled, unholy heart, that, know- 
ing its Lord’s will, would not do it. The truly regenerate man 
knows, by an evidence of consciousness and personal feeling 
equal to demonstration, that the natural heart is enmity to God. 
He has felt this enmity in his own heart, and he knows that, as in 
a glass face answereth to face, so does the heart of man to man. 

The new creature has a new foundation for his hope of accep- 
tance with God. 

Formerly he was as good as his neighbors. He was no hyp- 
ocrite. He did not make any great pretensions to religion, it is 
true, but he was honest in his dealings, kind to the poor, and ready 
to do what he could to relieve the suffering and deliver the op- 
pressed. Or if his circumstances did not admit of his really doug 
this, he was disposed to do it. Had he possessed the means, he 
certainly should have done it, and he who looketh on the heart and 
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requires only according to What a man hath, will readily take the 
will for the deed.—Some make a great merit of their sobriety. 
= are not intempe rate, not dishonest, not profane, respect the 
Sabbath, read their Bibles, have read them for a long time, attend 
meeting regularly ; sure ly, putting all this together, their charac- 
ters must stand fair, and their hopes be good. 

But here is a new creature. He no longer compares himself 
with his neighbors. He examines himself by the law of God, 
and he cries ‘ Woe is me, for | am undone; | have broken God’s 
holy Jaws, and there is no health, no strength, no soundness in me. 
lam guilty. Iam ruined.’ His honesty, integrity, and kindness, 
his attention to the means of grace, bis attendance in the sanctua- 
y, his reading of God’s word, all his feeli 
seen to be defiled. He can no longer look t to the m for hope. He 
turns away from these refuges of lies, and flies to the hope set be- 


fore him in the gospel. He no longer balances his good deeds 
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against his defective ones. He no longer attempts to number his 
benevolent actions, and weigh his holy desi He feels that he 
verformed a benev- 


never did a good deed, not one; tha 





olent action, not one; that he never ent snare a right feeling, 
not one. n the light which heaven pours dewn upon bis book of 
debt and cre ceili which he has been keeping so long, astonished he 


perceives that the sum total of his life stands against him in char- 
acters black with sin. He despairs of all hope from himself. His 
own fancied merit, the idol so Jong worshipped, now is a burden 
of sin that would sink him to perdition, were there not outstretched 
a divine arm to rescue him from impending ruin and raise him 
to hope and peace. He turns, self-loathing, to the cross of 
Christ, and sees that thereon only can a sinner like him hang his 
hope of forgiveness and heaven. It is the blood of Christ, ap- 
plied to his accusing conscience, that alone can calm his agitation, 
and speak peace to his troubled soul. 

Here, then, is a great change. Every thing else is renounced 
as a ground of hope before God, but Christ and his cross. 
Truly, the regenerate man is a new creature. He has a new 
Saviour. Jesus, formerly a jis d Nazarene, deserving none of 
his confidence or love, is now his Lord and his God. ‘Old things 
have passed away ; behold, all things have become new.’ 

Reader, is it so with you? Is self, or God, your object of 
supreme love? Is your own will, or the will of God, your rule of 
duty? Do you think yourself commendable or abominable in the 
sight of God? Do you trust to your own merit for salvation, or 
do you see and deeply feel, that it is only by repentance for sin 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ that any can be saved ? 

VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 53 
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ARIUS. 


Arius, the celebrated author of the Arian heresy, was born in 
Lybia, near Egypt, near the close of the third century. He was 
a person of uncommon address, of respectable acquirements, and 
was thought in early life to possess promising talents. He became 
connected with the church at Alexandria during the adininistration 
of Peter, a Bishop who suffered martyrdom in the persecution un- 
der Diocletian. He began to manifest, however, in these trouble- 
some times, that his winning manners and imposing exterior were 
associated with a restless, aspiring disposition. He espoused the 
cause of the Meletians against his Bishop, and was separated 
from the church; and though he afterwards made concessions and 
was restored, his reformation and friendship were of short continu- 
ance. He could not brook the strictness of Peter’s discipline, took 
it upon him to censure and condemn the transactions of his superi- 
ors, and after several fruitless attempts to reclaim and humble him, 
he was again separated from the communion of the faithful. In 
this state, the excellent Peter left him, when called to seal his tes- 
timony with his blood. 

Achillas succeeded to the see of Alexandria, and to him the 
insinuating and artful Arius presented his acknowledgements. 
They were accepted, he was restored to the church, and was even 
advanced to the office of Presbyter. ‘This office he held through 
the life of Achillas, and through some part of the administration 
of Alexander, who succeeded him. 

During this period, however, Arius was not quiet. He was 
distinguished for bold and unwarrantabie speculations. His ad- 
venturous spirit could not submit to follow “the footsteps of the 
flock,” but he was bent on discovering a new path for himself. 
His peculiar sentiments were known, a considerable time before 
they became the subject of public animadversion. Alexander was 
slow to contend with him. He preferred to exhaust all milder 
methods, before he publicly engaged an enemy so dangerous. 

At length the matter could be no longer concealed. Arius as- 
serted openly, that “ there was a time when the Son of God was 
not; that he had a beginning of existence: that he was a crea- 
ture, and was peccable and mutable as creatures are.”* He 
preached these sentiments in his own church, and diffused them 
by all methods, and in all companies. He published them in a 
poem, “which he called Thalia, the style of which,” Socrates 


*Sozomon Lib. i.Chap. 15, That this is not an unfair representation of the sentiments of 
Arius is evident from his Letters, only two of which remain. ‘ We are persecuted,” he 
says, “ because we say the Son hath a beginning ; but God is without beginning.” Again ; 
““ We are persecuted because we say that the Son is from non-existence ; and thus we 
say, because he is not part of God.” 
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tells us, ‘ was loose and dissolute, much resembling the verses of 
Sotades.” With a view to spread his opinions among the lower 
orders, he descended to the composition of “ songs, for the use 
of travellers, seamen, and those who work at the mill.” Nor were 
his exertions without effect. He soon found numbers, both of the 
clergy and laity, who sympathized with him and were ready to 
support him. 

It is not difficult to account for the success of Arius, without 
attributing much, either to the strength of his arguments or the 
goodness of his cause. He was formed by nature to impose up- 
on his fellow creatures. His personal appearance is represented 
as venerable, his manner of life grave, his dress almost monastic, 
his conversation agreeable, his eloquence captivating.* A small 
acquaintance with mankind may satisfy any one, that such proper- 
ties and powers could not be long and diligently exerted for the 
diffusion of principles that were in any degree plausible, without 
an effect. 

The effects of Arius’ exertions were at length too great to be 
longer disregarded by his Bishop. Alexander saw that something 
must be done to check and eradicate the widely spreading evil. 
As forbearance and argument had been tried in vain, he thought 
proper to convene a synod of Bishops to look into the subject and 
determine respecting it. ‘They met at Alexandria, condemned the 
doctrines of Arius, and separated him, with several of his adher- 
ents, from the church. But Arius, though defeated, was not dis- 
heartened. The measures which had been taken seemed rather 
to excite him to greater efforts. He entered into an alliance with 
several Bishops, particularly with Eusebius of Nicomedia.+  Al- 
exander, too, did every thing in his power to counteract his exer- 
tions. He wrote letters to many churches, informing them of the 
opinions of Arius, and warning them against his influence. He 
also convened another synod, consisting cf nearly a hundred Bish- 
ops, by whom the heresiarch was again condemned. 

The disturbance had now risen to such a height, that the Em- 
peror, Constantine, undertook to quell it. He addressed a leiter to 
both the parties, in which, without directly censuring either, he 
expressed his earnest desire for their agreement. This he sent 
to them by Hosius, Bishop of Corduba, a man venerable for his 
age and weight of character, and greatly distinguished for the 
faith and fortitude he had exhibited during the late persecutions. 
But neither the authority of the Emperor, nor the exertions of the 
venerable Bishop were of any avail. The breach was wide, the 
subjects in dispute were admitted on all hands to be important, 
parties too were formed and feelings enlisted for a long struggle. 

Disappointed in his first attempt, Constantine next took the res- 


* See Sozomon, Lib. xv. 
t Not Eusebius Pamphilus, the Historian. 
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olution of summoning a general Council, that through the influence 
of so large a body, he might suppress all divisions, and bring the 
christian world to an uniformity of faith. In obedience to his com- 
mand, and at his expense, the Cle y assembled, A. D. 325, at 
Nice in Bithynia. ‘The whole number of Bishops was 318, but 
of Bishops and Presbyters not less than 600. The Em peror hi m- 
self presided in the Council, and, without attempting to impair the 
freedom of debate, exerted all his ir nce to promote harmony 
and peace. 
When the sentiments of Arius came to be discussed, the Bishoy 

found it extremely difficult to draw him out, or to deal with him, 


on the subjects at issue. If they proved that Christ was God, he 


would admit it, but in the same sense that holy men and angels are 
termed gods. If they ' prove d that Christ was truly God, he would 


admit it, and that he was made so by God. If they proved that 
the Son was naturally of God, this too was admitted, as all things 
are said to be of God. If they proved that Christ was the power, 
wisdom, and image of God; Arius and his adherents would say 
the same, as man was formed riginally in the i e of his Maker. 
Such is the account given by Athanasius of these disputations.*— 
The Orthodox pal rt of the Council at length became satisfic d, that 
they must depart without acco oe ling any thing, and leave the 
difficulty more unsettled than the y found it, or they must give a 
summary tableni nof their sense of the language of Si ripture in 
regard to the subjects in debate. This necessity gave origin to 


the JVicene creed, which was drawn up chiefly by the venerabl 
: 


Hosius, and in which the Son was distinguished from all creatures, 
in that he was declare d to be ( (Ou086t0s ) of the Sane substance wrth 
the Father. 

Of the whole Council, there were not more than twenty who 
were not cordial in this confession of faith ; and of these twenty, 
all except two at length subscribed to it. Here, ther n,atar castes 
of but little more than two centuries from the Ap we have 
the testimony of almost the whole Christian wi “Id t to what is now 
termed, in the strictest sense, the Diviniry or Curist. We 
have the testimony of hundreds of Bishops and Presbyters to this 
point, many of whom then “ bore in their bodies, the marks of the 
Lord Jesus,” having been branded with hot irons, or mp lost 
their eyes or limbs in the recent and terrible persecutions 

The Nicene creed received the sanction of Constantine, and 
thus became the established religion of the em pire. Arius was 
deposed, and excommunicated, and forbidden under heavy penal- 
ties to enter Alexandria. He was afterwards banished into Illyri- 
cum. His books were burned by order of the anon, and it 
was made a capital offence to read or retain them. 


* See Cave’s Life of Athanasius 
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It might have been supposed that the ruin of Arius was now 
complete ; but the event was far otherwise. The character of the 
heresiarch was not yet fully developed, nor was his race of dis- 
simulation and error run. His courtly intriguing friends, whose 
pliant consciences would permit them to subscribe any thing when 
their interest required it, were still retained in the imperial palace 


i I i 
and family ; and by their means, Constantine was induc intel after a 
five years’ banishment, to readmit Arius to his ; presence. ‘This 


was all that the artful man desired. He pretended to retract some 
of his former expressions, and had no difficulty in udaieies the 
credulous Emperor, who is represented asa child in religious dis- 
cernment, that his opinions had been misrepresented and he abus- 
ed, and that he was really an asserter of the established faith. 
Constantine was so far persuaded, that he sent him back to Alex- 


andria, and even wrote in his favor to the churches. 

But although Arius returned to the place of his former residence, 
fortified with letters from the Emperor and others, he came thith- 
er to no purpose. Athanasius, who now filled the Alexandrian 


see, was a man not to be trifled with. He knew the character of 
his visitant, saw through his designs and artifices, and absolutely 
refused to admit him to the church. Nor was this resolution 
shaken by the subsequent commands and threats of the Emperor. 
He persisted in his refusal, and after a severe strugyle against ab- 
solute power and disguised heresy and impiety, was himself ban- 
ished from his pe ople and country. 

Being thus rid a the dauntless and inflexible Bishop, Arius re- 
mained at Alexandria in a kind of triumph. But it soon became 
so apparent that he was acting a double part—that, while pretend- 


iC 
ing to support the established faith, he was plotting to overthrow it, 
and laboring to disseminate his old opinions—that the Emperor 


summoned him to repair to Constantinople, there to give an ac- 
count of his conduct. He came as required, prepared to practise 
new impositions. When called into “ e imperial palace, and ask- 
ed whether he agreed to the Nicene faith, he without hesitation 
answered in the affirmative. He sort subseribed to the creed, 
and when, to remove all doubt, the Emperor required him to swear 
that he believed as he had written, he selemnly swore that he did!! 
It is evidence of the power of conscience, that not even Arius 
could go through all this, — e quivoc ating 5 } and Socrates has 
informed us of the manner his e — ation. At the time of 
the oath, he had concealed pth h one of his arms a paper, on 
which he had just written bis real oe and the oath was, 
according to his intention of it, that he believed as he had written 
on the paper under his arm! ! 

The Emperor now could doubt no longer. He appointed a 
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day on which the Bishop of Constantinople was ordered, under 
severe penalties, to admit Arius to communion in that city. But 
the excellent Bishop, Alexander (whose name deserves to be re- 

corded) was not wanting to himself or his charge on this trying 
occasion. He renounced all dependence on human aid, res solved 
not to dispute, but gave himself to incessant prayer. He shut 
himself up alone in the great church of Irene, prostrated himself 
under the holy table, and prayed, that if Arius’ opinions were true, 
he might not himself live to see the day the Emperor had appoint- 
ed ; but, if his own sentiments were true, that Arius might suffer 
the punishment due to his crimes. At length, the day of trial came. 
The Arians paraded through the city in triumph, with their cham- 
pion in their midst, and drew the attention of all the citizens. But 
the hour of retribution was hasting on. When they came near to 
Constantine’s forum, a sudden terror, with a disorder of the bow- 
els, seized upon Arius. He was obliged to hasten to an out-house 
(latrina ) that was shown him, where, with a vast effusion of blood, 
his very bowels gushed out—he fainted—and expired ! 

Thus died Arius, one of the most deceitful and hypocritical of 
men, and the renowned leader and father of all the Arians. ‘The 
place of his death was long memorable, and was shown to stran- 
gers in the days of Socrates 

As respects the manner of Arius’ death, the testimony of history 
is uniform, and there can be no dispute. Respecting the cause of 
it, there were two opinions in ancient times,—that of the Arians, 
who ascribed it to magic, and that of their opponents, who regard- 
ed it as a special judgement of God. It was reserved to modern 
ingenuity to assign a third cause, viz. poison. Of this, it is enough 
to say, that it is improbable in itself, and it rests on mere suspi- 
cion without a particle of proof. Instances of death by poison 
were common in the days of Arius, and the indications and effects 
of poison were better understood then, than now. ‘There were 
not wanting, too, thousands of watchful eyes and prejudiced minds, 
ready to impute such a charge, had there been the least occasion 
for it. Yet it was not imputed, and, so far as we know, not a 
thought of it at that time was indulged. sibepsts at the distance 
of more than a thousand years, the fruit of mere suspicion, oppose »d 
to all the probabilities of the case, and without a particle of posi- 
tive proof, the degree of credit to be given to it must be left to the 
judgement of the reader. 

The cause of Arianism was destined to outlive its founder. 
Constantine was succeeded by his three sons, the second of whom, 
Constantius, ruled in the East, and eventually obtained the whole 
empire. He was a superstitious and bigoted Arian; and “ dur- 
ing his whole reign, a controversy was carried on between the 
Church and the heretics by arms and resources suited to the geni- 
us of the parties ;—those of the former were prayers, treatises and 
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preaching ;—of the latter, policy, intrigue, persecution, and the 
friendship of the great.” The most eminent and godly men were 
scourged, banished, put in irons, and in some instances put to 
death. 

During the reigns of Julian and Jovian, the Arian controversy 
was less agitated than it,shad previously been. It was resumed, 
however, under Valens, with whom Valentinian divided the em- 
pire, the former ruling in the East, and the latter in the West. 
Valens was an Arian, who imprisoned and banished the friends of 
truth, and revived the persecuting measures of Constantius. 

Arianism next made its appearance in the West, under the 
younger Valentinian and his mother Justina ; but was in a measure 
suppressed and driven out of the empire by Theodosius. It was 
driven out, however, only that it might gather strength and return, 
in a form more terrible than it had ever assumed. The dispersed 
Arians took refuge among the Goths, Vandals, and other barba- 
rous nations; and when these commenced their ravages upon 
Rome, together with all the other miseries they inflicted, were min- 
gled the horrors of an Arian persecution. ‘“ The Vandals in a 
special manner, who reigned in Africa, surpassed all other savage 
nations in barbarity and injustice towards the Orthodox. The 
kings of this fierce people, particularly Genseric and Huneric, his 
son, pulled down the churches of those Christians who acknow- 
ledged the Divinity of Christ, sent their Bishops into exile, and 
maimed and tormented in various ways such as were nobly firm 
and inflexible in the profession of their faith.” Indeed, no perse- 
cution through which the church has been called to pass, has ex- 
ceeded in studied and revolting cruelty this Arian, Vandalian per- 
secution in Africa. 

It would be wrong to omit mentioning in this place the miracle, 
said to have been wrought during these persecutions, “ by which 
the Supreme Being is supposed to have declared his displeasure 
against the Arians, and his favor towards their adversaries. This 
miracle consisted in enabling those persons whose tongues had 
been cut out by the Arian tyrant, Euneric, to speak distinctly, and 
to proclaim aloud the Divine majesty of the Saviour of the world. 
“This remarkable fact,” says Mosheim, “can hardly be denied, 
since it is supported by the testimony of the most credible and re- 
spectable witnesses ;* but whether it is to be attributed to a super- 


* Victor, Bishop of Vita, an eye witness and sufferer in these persecutions, and who 
wrote the history of them, says, “ If any doubt” the fact above stated, ‘‘ let him go to 
Constantinople, where he will find a sub-deacon called Reparatus, one who was thus treat- 
ed, who speaks plainly, and who has a particular respect shewn him in the palace of the 
emperor Zeno, especially by the empress.”’ 

Mneas, of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, a cautious and pradent person, was at that 
time at Constantinople, and writes thus in the conclusion of his dialogue on the resurree- 
tion. ‘‘I myself saw them, heard them speak, and wondered, that their utterance could 
be so articulate. I searched for the organ of speech, and not trusting my ears, was re- 
solved to have the proof of the eyes. Causing them to open their mouths, I saw that 
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natural and miraculous power is a matter not so easily decided,” 
and concerning which those who have information must form a 
judgement fcr themselves. * 

Arianism, which so cruelly triumphed during these persecutions, 
was crushed almost at once, “* when the Vandals were driven out 
of Africa, and the Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Justinian. 
However, it revived again in Italy, under the protection of the 
Lombards, in the seventh century, and was not extinguished till 
about the end of the eighth.” From this period, we hear no more 
of Arianism, until subsequent to the Reformation from Popery. 
To trace its progress and write its history in modern times, is no 
part of the object of the present article. 
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No man, it has been said, ever put pen to his Diary, without a 
side glance at his window. A close examination of our own state 
of mind so well satisfied us of this, that we committed to the flames 
every scrap of the records of our feelings and thoughts, being un- 
willing to seem to have written under an assurance of secrecy, 
while there was a lurking misgiving at heart. We are truly sorry 
thus to disappoint the world. We should have been content with 
this general direction—‘ To be burnt unread ’—had we not learn- 
ed, that even writing in cypher and throwing away the key was no 
security, as nearest friends would forge a key and unlock our se- 
crets to the public,—that indeed, short of extinction, there was no 
security against publicity. We have witnessed with our own eyes 


their tongues were plucked out even by the roots, and was then more surprised, that they 
could live, than that they could speak. Procopious, the historian, in his history of the 
Vandalic war, says, ‘“‘ Huneric ordered the tongues of many to be cut out, who were af- 
terwards seen in the streets of Constantinople when I was there, talking without any im- 
pediment, or feeling any inconvenience from what they had suffered.” Count Marcelli- 
nus, in his Chronicons, says, “‘ I have seen some of this company of faithful confessors at 
Constantinople, who had their tongues cut out, but spake without any imperfection in 
their utterance.” To name only one more witness : the emperor Justinian, in a constitu- 
tion published by him for Africa, after it had fallen into his dominion, testifies that he had 
seen the same. 
* Milner not only admits the fact, but belie ; it to ha been strictly miracnlous 
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g of our scroll, have seen the faint traces of the lines in 
the blackened mass, repeating, as we looked on, the humorous 
couplet of the melancholy Cowper, 


the burning 


There goes the parson, O, illustrious spark! 

And there, no less illustrious, woes the clerk. 
And with these bright personages, went our Record—a record, 
such as must make up the life of even the most favored of the 
and repenting, of much sorrow 


sons of earth—a record of sinning 
and of little joy. 

Whether it be best for a man to k ep a secret journal of his 
states of mind cannot now be a matter of discussion. ‘There is no 
longer any such thing as secrecy in this world. In that graceless 
and bitter article upon “ ‘The Evangelical School,” in a late num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, are some clever remarks upon the 
evils that must result from the breaking in upon all a man’s sacred 
retirements. And it is now well understood that if a man gains a 
battle for his country, or writes a book for its entertainment, the 
penalty he must pay for it is, the vulgar exposure of every emotion 
that he liad ever written down for one nearest his heart, or of « very 
treasured thought and feeling that he had recorded for his soul’s 
good. This is the most awlul form of bondage; for it holds the 
mind enslaved. It is a weight upon the free spirit, and shuts up 
in dead stagnation those waters which might have flowed out from 
the heart, and blessed the man himself and those he loved. In 
proportion to a man’s refinement is bis sensitiveness on this point ; 
and as is the beauty of the soul, so is the withering power of this 
distrust upon it. He who has made the world his debtor, becomes 
thereby its bondman. He can treasure up no little testimonies of 
the love of those who are gone, lest when he too is departed the 
rude palm of the public should handle and soil them. He must 
part even with these also; and the dead must speak to him only 
in memory, any more. A letter to a close friend must be written 
as under the public eye ;—in short, the throng possess themselves 
of every secret outlet of his soul. This begets a habit of reserve, 
and that, in time, brings coldness and hardness upon the gentlest 
spirit. There are fibres of the soul too delicate to be thus felt and 
probed. We recollect having read, in an account of the inmates of 
a hospital for the insane, of one who formed a head-piece out of 
a pewter bason, which he fitted close to his skull, complaining that 
his neighbors were in the habit of sending little spirits in at his ears, 
who, after coursing his brains and getting information of his embryo 
inventions, flew back to their masters with their stolen knowledge. 
We much doubt whether a man who should appear abroad in a 
like head-piece, now-a-days, ought, on that account, to be held a 
proper subject for Bedlam. 

No sensible man can now keep a diary, under a reasonable ex- 
pectation that it will never meet the public eye; and if he is an 
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honest man, and one in whose account of himself we may put 
trust, he will not affect to do so—will not talk in soliloquy loud 
enough to be overheard by his neighbors. Whatever he writes 
in this way be must regard, not only as property for his own par- 
ticular use while he lives, but asa legacy to the public when he 
dies. Let writer and reader henceforth understand each other, 
and the world will be bette r able to judge what allowances to make 
in these records of one’s self, and the man himself be less likely 
to be deceived as to the sincerity with which he makes them. 

With respect to the particular kind of Diary of which we have 
been speaking, it is well, pe thaps, that things have come to this 
definite result. For, to write under an equivocal state of feeling, 
at any time, must endanger the clear integrity of the mind, and 
make it liable, at all times, to a subtle bias which may warp the 
plain and simple truth. Had the honest man any distinct appre- 
hension of his state, he would turn away from his work. It is but 
the more dangerous for its secret and unobserved character; and 
before one is aware, may spread like weather-stain over the mind, 
and change its whole hue. It is difficult to sup pose an indirectness 
of mind in one particular, which may not infect its sincerity and 
weaken the strength of its upris ehtness in all. 

And, especially, will a misgiving of exposure, when setting down 
the results of self-examination, not only lead to a false view of 
some part of one’s character, but it will throw the whole out of its 
true proportions. No one can look into a Diary of the Mind with- 
out observing, that no mention is made of some of those evil pro- 


pensities which would have been the subjects of long and sorrowful 
consideration in hours devoted to such reflections as were never 
intended to be put upon record—that a self-examiner, with pen in 


hand, is a very different creature from a self-examiner empty- 
handed. 

But how is a tolerably honest man to make amends to his own 
conscience for this partial view of things? Why, one way is, 
to wrap the vice up in general and indefinite terms, that neither he 
nor any one else can clearly distinguish what it is, and then to call 
it by the hardest names he can think of. He lays on the most 
violent blows ; but the folds are so thick, he might as well have 
spared himself the labor of the beating. Or he passes by one 
sin and lays a double load on the next, which has to hear the two- 
fold weight of reprobation—its own and its neighbor’s ; and thus, 
excess in one point answering for deficiency in another, and the 
whole man receiving his due share of self-re proof, conscience is 
quieted, as the amount of evil in the character is made up, and the 
world (for it is thoughts of the world that leads to all this) is not 
deceived in the sum total. 

But the world is deceived ; and what is worse, the man himself 
is deceived ; and saddest of all, is encouraging a spirit of self- 
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deception, Every time he goes to his task, a secret principle is 
at work in him, which is blinding him more and more to one fault, 
and bringing out another in monstrous and exaggerated propor- 
tions. In certain diseased states of the senses, parts of the body 
will appear to the patient to be swelling to an enormous and horrid 
size ; his fingers, for instance, will seem to him to be growing to 
the size of arms and legs, while he takes no notice of his other 
members, nor looks to see whether they also are undergoing this 
fearful change. Now, could the character, wrought out in the 
process of self-examination of which we are speaking, assume a 
body and stand up in its uncouth deform‘ty before the examiner, 
when in his right mind, how horridly unlike himself would its as- 
pect be; and how would he flee from it, in terror and amaze. 
Yet here would be made visible to him the product of his own 
well meant labor ;—here would be the result of self-examination 
—here, self-knowledge ! 

A false aspect is also given to the character, by a proneness to 
dwell upon the compunc tions of conscience and the gloomy and ago- 
nizing thoughts that sin occasions, rather than upon the cheerfulness 
and serenity that religion imparts to the soul. ‘To record the for- 
mer savors of humility to us, while to set down the other in black 
and white has a cast of self-commendation. So that if a man 
should look back upon the history of his past life merely through 
his diary, he would by and by be persuaded that he had all his days 
been the most miserable = men, ee after all, he had lived the 


life of a tolerab ly happy Christiat Now this is one way in which 
PP: b 

a man deceives himself into an vee view of himself, yet 

leads others into a false estimate of his character, and a ve ry ul 


favorable and gloomy view of his religion; and it all comes of his Lis 
secret misgiving of exposure, with a commendably honest fear that 
if he should speak the whole truth, the world might think too well 
of him. 

In his intercourse with the world, the honestest man 1s too much 
of lis time a double character. There is an outward and an in- 
ner machinery, a set of processes of thoughts and feelings for his 
fellow men, and another set for himself. Without any fixed pur- 
pose at assuming to be that which he is not,—on the contrary, with 
a full dislike of all forms of hypocrisy, unless he is willing to lay 
his heart bare to the common gaze, he must be content to be 
thought other than he is. This he does, not by assuming the false, 
but by concealing the true. O, how has the upright man been 
humbled, when praise for some known good has set before him all 
the sins with which it is surrounded, which no earth ly eye but his 
own ever saw, and which the most censorious never guessed to be 
within him! A man’s refinement, his very love of purity, his sense 
of propriety, his abhorrence of sin, all render him, if we may be 
allowed the expression, but a better sort of dissembler: There is 
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a shameless honesty found only in the lowest recklessness of vice. 
How does such a man feel the need of getting away from the 


world, and of acquainting himself in solitude with his own heart; 
’ | 





and how does he hurry to strip it bare, and see it just as God sees 
it—that God who 
l bu ( 
That hideo: ’ sed hu y 
Let such a man beware how he takes the world with him into his 


closet. The door and the window must be barred, and every 
little crevice stoppe 
abroad ; there must be an absolute certainty, a perfect rest of the 
mind, that no human being knows, or ean by any voesibility. evel 
know, what passes in this his communion wiih himself. Let bim 
be thoroughly honest with himself then, and throw away his tab- 
lets, if he would truly and entirely know himself. Let him be his 
own master, a freeman, for once. The world, at best, has but too 
much dominion over us, biassing our opinions as to what is without, 
and what is far worse, warping our judgements of what is within. 

If this Diary of the inner man is more or less attended by a se- 
cret mistrust that it will one day betray us to the world; if this 





age 
; not the smallest gleam must come in from 


misgiving infects all our refl ctions, and insensibly sways the mind ; 
there are also some lesser evils waiting upon it. We _— it has a 
tendency 1 in some minds to make “th act of recordin , parti ills 


a substitute for the act of close and d ep examination. A man 
has a little time at the close of the evening for meditation ; and the 
question is, ‘ What entry shall I make in my Diary for this day? 
The mechanical process comes into the mind, and ‘ What shall I 
say of myself and how shall I say it?’ though it would seem only 
to oa to another and prime question, ‘ What have I been and 
done?’ does more than merely lead to it; it enters into and in- 
terferes with its simplicity and directness, and its thorough, un- 
sparing search. And not only is this preparatory process of 
meditation interfered with; but when the man comes to make his 
entry, there is another subue but no less injurious influence upon 
the mind. ‘The man is writing about himself, and by this very 
act, he about whom lie writes becomes to him, if we may so ex- 
press it, in a sense, a third person ; he in some measure, without 
wholly losing a secret, unobserved partiality, sets himself off from 
himself; the pungency of his convictions are weakened ; con- 
science, shame, remorse are more or less dulled; and though he 
applies all the language of those passions to this outer self, the 
inner self, the real man, is not so pierced by them to the quick, 
has not that vivid, sharp sense of them which he would have felt, 
had he simply given himself up to reflection and self-examination 
alone. 

And here we are half inclined to ask the question, whether, by 
this process, conscience does not, as it were, write a sort of partial 
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discharge ? and whether a man gets up from making an entry in 
his Diary with that same sense of unworthiness accompanying him 
and abiding on him, as would 1h ive gone with him, had he simply 
arisen from meditating upon his soul? 

Once more:—What we commit to paper, we are very apt to 
free the mind from the burden of carrying about. One man makes 
it a rule never to rely upon a memorandum for what he has to do. 
Another trusts to his memorandum ; and it will be well for him if 
he does not forget what he has to do, and his memorandum both. 
The same principle applies to this diary-keeping. The only dif- 
ference is, that the latter concerns infinitely more important things. 
And it is much to be doubted, whether occasionally turning over 
the leaves of such a journal will compensate for what is lost by 
keeping one at all. 

Some may question these views altogether; others may think 
we are over refining. We advise the latter to study the workings 
sely. And if any are ready to ask us, 


of the soul a little more cl ' 
whether we mean to apply our remarks to such men as Brainerd, 
and Martyn, and Payson, we must be allowed to reply, in those 
much abused terms, “ Principles, not men ;” and to ad dd, that 
elevated Christians as these men were, we believe they might have 
been just as good Christians, if they had never put down a line for 
a record of their thoughts; and we think it possible that they might 
have known themselves more truly, and have been much happier 
men. Not that the habit of recording their states of mind was the 
main cause of their partial self-ignorance and consequent suff rings 5 
it only performed a kind of under service in continuing and in- 
creasing these. The great cause lay far dee per. And here we 
are naturally led to another subject, —the self inflicted suffering 
which they, and many other exce llent Christians like them, wo 
endured, and the principal causes of these sufferings. 

We are aware that this is a difficult, not to say dangerous, mat- 
ter to treat upon. Were we writing for the regenerate only, we 
should not fear that our meaning would be misunderstood, or be put 
to an evil use. But living where there is enough of nominal chris- 
tianity, with but little of experimental religion, we have experienc- 
ed how delicate a thing it is to point out the faults or mistakes of 
the pious, and not bring disrepute upon them and their cause with 
‘your easy Christian ;” and how impossible it is to shew that the 
renewed in heart have endured unnecessary self-infliction, without 
its being made an occasion to question the depravity of man, and 
the whole plan of grace and salvation growing out of that awful 
truth. On the other hand, the misery that many holy men have 
endured, and the serenity and che erfulness of which they have 
deprived themselves, through erroneous views of their duties and 
relations, have led to as much skepticism respecting the true gos- 
pel, as ¢ any unsound speculations of its friends, not to say, any at- 
tacks of its enemies. 
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There is an extreme scrupulosity in some minds as to bringing 
the failings or mistakes of a good man before the world. This is 
being wiser than the Bible. When God permitted the crimes of 
David to be published to all generations, he knew that it would 
make David the jest of the thoughtless and unregenerate through 
every age of the world. But God had to teach men not to de- 
pend upon themselves; he had to save his backsliding children 
from despair, and to point out to them the way of repentance ; and 
he did not refrain from this, though he foresaw that it would be 
made an occasion to the sinner of scoffing at his word, of harden- 
ing the unrenewed heart, and leading to a heavier condemnation. 
There are also very honest men who are sometimes as much afraid 
of letting out a truth upon a sinful world, as they would be of set- 
ting ‘Wied a wild beast, as it will evidently le id to the destruction 
of so many. And what truth bas not? ‘ There is a soul of 
goodness in things evil ;” and so, to sin, there is a soul of evil in 
things good. No truth can be brought fully out, nor its virtue 


proved, till it has undergone every experiment to which perverted 
ingenuity can subject it, and every modification which the mistakes 
of its friends can give to it. God is using this world as the great 
laboratory of his universe ; and every truth, as well as every error, 


is undergoing moral processes enough to make the most knowing 
chemist stare. ‘There will be dross enough; but when the work 
is done, and the shop shut up, there will be no more mistakes as 
to what is dross and what pure gold. ‘The metals that come out 


of this fire will have no baser mixture, it will be all smelted out. 
For eighteen hundred years the great truths of the gospel have 
been operating upon — of the world ;—the same principles 
have been acting _— the same natures. As man was when 
Christ appeared, so is he now; In his natural state an enemy to 


God, and in his Arson state still a sinner; and the gospel isa 
system of mercy and salvation for him, and the Holy Spirit the 
regenerating power. ‘These great truths admit of no change, and 
every man must have received them who is born of God. But 
with these and other leading principles of the gospel may be con- 


nected minor principles, and modes of oper: ition, and diversities of 


relations and influences and bearings and applications, which many 
a saint now in heaven once never thought of, or greatly mis sunder- 
stood. Asin the material world, hictheminels have been taking 
place and all things maturing for ages ; so in the moral world, the 
leading principles of the gospel, in themselves unchanged, have 
been gradually working upon the individual and social man, and 
opening out secret relations and bearings, with which, in principle, 
they have always stood connected, but with which they have been 
slowly coming into contact inact. In the mind of God, the union 
has always existed; but he did not make his mind fully known at 
once. Gradual developement, if not necessary in the very nature 
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of things, has, at least, always been God’s mode of working, and 
must, therefore, be considered the best. His purposes are both 
particular and universal, and in these he may be said, in an infe- 
rior sense, to be represented in man in his individual and social 
characters ; and as he does not regard any particular independent 
of the universal, neither universal independent of the particu- 
lar, so, he has not as yet set forth all the bearings and purposed 
influences of the gospel i in any individual, but is gradually bring- 
ing them more and more into action and manifestation in the indi- 
vidual and in society at the same time. <A few simple principles 
thus operating upon subjects single or in masses, or closely or 
slightly related, are continually unfolding cheerful varieties, he alth- 
ful freeness, and beautiful dependencies, going to make up a whole 
full of harmony. It is scarcely exaggeration to say, that christian- 
ity, as a political, (or to avoid giving alarm) as a social scheme, is 


just beginning to be in some little measure understood. ‘The wis- 


est Christians, till lately, have been in the habit of looking upon 
christianity only as a system by which individuals were to be 
converted, forgetting that it was also to shine upon society in the 
mass, and so to change it as to bring clearly out into the light its 
obligations and the right and wrong of its pleasures, labors and 
purposes. This is beginning to work; and the consequence 
that Christians, if not more pious than of old, are becoming 
intelligent of the right in their social relations. 

All who have philosophy enough to perceive how necessarily 
one truth bears upon another °P pi arently remote, must see, that if 


IS 


more 


society in the mass becomes enlightene d by christianity as to what 
concerns itself, the individual is Jet into a better apprehension of 
the bearing of religion upon the character and uses of his individ- 
ual attributes, and an enlarged knowledge of the attributes, pur- 
poses and acts of the Deity ; that with the advance of what sur- 
rounds the individual, he himself advances in self-knowledge ; and 
that, though not a more pious man at heart, religion leads him to 
a more enlightened view of things, and to juster action, and fills 
his mind with a more expansive wisdom, than belonged to those 
who lived before him. 

The more objects to which a man sees religion applied, the 
more purposes which he finds it fulfilling, the better will he under- 
stand the nature of it when brought home to himself, as the laws 
of light and its beautiful effects are perceived, not by looking upon 
one object, but seeing it as it falls on all the varieties of form, and 
is thrown back in shifting hues from things around him. Taking 
this view of religion has led to the discovery of the sinfulness of 
many a deed which good Christians once never question¢ d; and 
it will lead to the conviction that many a practice, from which 
they now refrain as sinful, may be indulged in, not only without 
harm, but with benefit. Newton did not feel the criminality of 
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the slave-trade, while he was scrupulous about some things which 
may now be held innocent and healthful. Christians deny them- 
selves many things, because of the perverted use to which the evil 


minded put them; but the time is to come, when the influence of 


christianity having spread far and wide, this motive to restraint 
will become less and less; and religion will be found to be a reg- 
ulating and subordinating system, rather than one of entire self- 
denial. 

It is the character of sin not only to love what is sinful, but to 
pollute whatsoever it touches ; to make that which is in itself pure 
seem impure to the conscientious, and thus to deprive a good man 
of many an innocent enjoyment. It is probably, from this, that 
some scrupulous people have cut themselves off from the pleasures 
of music, and that others look upon the taking of delight in the 
fine arts as a questionable indulgence ;—from poetry, painting and 


sculpture many turn off their eyes, as if they were the works of 


the man of sin; or, at best, the products of laborious idleness. 
Dress, too, comes in for a share of condemnation ; and no distine- 
tion is made between gaudiness and extravagance, and a becoming 
tastefulness of costume, till confined views produce sour feelings, 
and there is something like a secret sensation of doubt, whether 
it would not have been as well if the Creator had been less 
prodigal of beauty in his universe; and when they see some 
bright flower perc hed upon the peak of a rough cliff, they cast an 
eye of half contempt upon the fantastic thing, as it dances in the 
morning air on the very edge of danger. Now, God’s works and 
Word are both in opposition to such views, and we read from both 
their condemnation in language of surpassing beauty and sim- 
plicity uttered by our Saviour :—“ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say 
unto you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” What a personification is here! What living, fair 
creatures ! 

Our senses were given us for something more than the plainer 
uses of life; and our pleasurable perceptions through them were 
meant for other than mere temptations. ‘They were designed to 
administer, under every form, to the health and fulness of the soul. 
We were once at table with a man who said he ate from a sense 
of duty ; and we could not but admire the exemplary manner in 
which he fulfilled the obligation laid upon him. We wished in our 
hearts that we could as easily have followed the law which bade 
us refrain, as he did that which bade him to do. 

It is not a true view of the subject to consider our pleasurable 
perceptions as merely pleasurable. The sou] would ‘ cream and 
mantle like a standing pool,’ were not these bright, rippling streams 
continually running in and out and freshening its waters. You 
might as well deprive certain animals of their feelers, as the soul 
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of these uses. What exhilarating variety they give to the mind; 
how do they quicken the soul’s sensations, and brighten up the 
thoughts. If the love of God flows into the heart, it may flow out 
through these, enriching what it passes through, and re flecting it- 
self beck, foes all those remy ‘ring aud modified forms with which 
he has kindly diversified the world. 

There is no power which the soul exercises, which has not an 
intimate and frequent relation to all the other powers; and to cut 
it off from all its natural uses, as well as to use it in excess, is an 
injury to the general constitution of the soul. The application to 
higher purposes of those powers which act through the senses en- 
riches the mind with new conceptions of beauty or grandeur in 
sound or sight; the mind is filled with fair or magnificent ideas ; our 
contemplations and reflections become indefinitely multiplied as 
we look upon that mysterious inner world of the soul; and those 
spiritual regions are relieved from a flat and wearisome sameness, 
and broken up into all the invigorating variety of hill and valley, 
wood, rock and stream which we find in the outer world. 

The soul, to say the least of it, must be as complicated as the 
body ; and it is with the former as with the latter, its very strength 
depends upon its antagonist powers,—its opposition makes its one- 
ness. When it was instituted with the power of abstraction and of 
turning inward upon itself, it was at the same time provided with 
appetences to allure it outward, that (amongst other reasons) it 
should not be kept too tense at one hour, to become lax and fee- 
ble the next, thus living between joyless lassitude and over-work- 
ing effort. It was made with this great multiplicity, not only be- 
cause the multiplicity gave a pleasurable sensation, but that 
through a variety of moving powers there should be no overstrain 
upon one or two parts, but that the whole should play easily and 
without forcing. There was no one part provided but in wisdom, 
serving, in its turn, to relieve every other part, and going to make 
up a perfect whole. 

Besides keeping the mind fresh by such means, another object 
with the Creator was to draw it out into action,and somake it healthy 
and vigorous, cheerful and benevolent. The social principle is 
thus put in motion, and the individual in some sense forgets him- 
self, in his acts. We must be understood now as speaking of the 
faculties of the soul when not in introverted action, but carried out 
towards the world. The religious character of this age is peculiar 
for its social form ; and it is probably for this reason that we see 
comparatively so few melancholy Christians. The religious indt- 
vidual becomes a part of the religious community. Formerly, 
even putting himself forth in act did but little towards diminishing 
the presence of self to the mind of a leading Christian ; for he act- 
ed nearly altogether for the community, rather than with it, and 
thus was alone in the crowd, and self-absorbed, while doing for 
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others. The present system of action seems, in the main, the true 
one—the society and the individual working with and upon each 
other, and imparting to and improving one another. Whether 
there is not danger of our carrying the ee too far, and of 
sinking the individual in the society, is a question. We think 
there is danger. 

By keeping the mind long turned inward upon itself, even for 
the examination of our religious condition, as it puts it into a more 
abstract state, and deprives it, in a measure, of help from those 
faculties which keep the feelings more easily in play,—to feel be- 
comes an effort; and then we grow impatient, and fall to con- 
demning ourselves and to stirring up remorse for our stupidity, and, 
finally, make ourselves very miserable by miscalling exhaustion 
sin. In this morbid state, too, we prefer being miserable to being 
lifeless ; and are in some danger of mistaking a craving after ex- 
citement, for the agony of repentance. 

To know ourselves we must be content, sometimes, to go out 
of ourselves ; and it is a vain struggle to endeavor to feel much 
or justly a long time together with the intellect under the strain of 
abstraction, and with but one power of the soul in action, and that 
upon a narrow circle of subjects. ‘The mind must become monot- 
onous under such a system, and this must produce insensibility, 
from which the only escape is into exaggerated and short lived 
excitement, to go back again into insensibility. ‘Take up the dia- 
ries of the best men that ever lived, and if you find them speak- 
ing of the “happy frame” they had been in through the day, 
you will feel absolutely certain of seeing it followed by three or 
four days of intense sufferings, and these, again, by a course of 
self-upbraiding for great stupidity of soul. Now, this series of 
extremes is not at all necessary to a religious life ; it grows out of 
our confined views of our duties, and our ignorantly warring against 
those laws of our nature which God has established for us. In- 
stead of the Christian living with a deep sense of blessedness with- 
in him, he becomes his own tormentor, and if he is not very careful, 
may be so from an unobserved feeling stealing upon him, which 
may involve in it something of the notion of the merit of works; 
and while the Catholic flogs the body, he may be inflicting upon 
himself a spiritual flagellation. O, what work sin, and, in the 
regenerated, the remainder of sin, makes in the mind, as well as 
heart! In what woful ignorance—self-ignorance does it involve 
us! See the feeble Martyn, worn down with the excess of toil 
through the day, and with spirits wholly exhausted, in bitterness 
because he could not feel more in his protracted devotions at night ; 
whereas, had he commended his sou] to his Saviour in quiet prayer, 
and laid himself to sleep upon the arm of his God, he would have 
endured no anguish, and have awaked in the morning cheered and 
filled with love. Brainerd, Payson, and some others, lived long 
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enough to lament these errors, and to be sensible that much which 
they had endured neither sprung from a right cause, nor tended to 
a good end. We must remember, however, that these men were 
of pec uliarly delicate and sensitive frames—that, from their con- 
stitutions, life in them might be said to be a state of intensity for 
the little while it lasted, and that if they unnecessarily suffered 
much from mistaken views, their miseries would probably have 
been past enduring, and they would have been swallowed up quick, 
had not religion possessed their hearts. 

After all, we cannot measure the how much one good man needs 
to feel, by what another, equally good, may feel; the degree must 
depend upon relations about which we can know little or nothing ; 
but this we know, that every regenerated man, from a sense of his 
sins, must have his times of suffering. ‘The more the purity of 
God’s character opens upon him, the more clearly must he see 
and abhor his own pollution; and the more he feels what Christ 
has done for him, the more he must sorrow that he should have 
wounded him in the house of his friends. 

But are we wrong when we say that, unless the mind is affected 
by bodily disease, or by erroneously gloomy views, no true Chris- 
tian’s sufferings can be so unmixed as, at times, appear to have 
been those of the men to whom we have so often referred? It 
appears to us that a Christian’s sorrows and a Christian’s remorse 
for sin, have blended with them an alleviating sense of good; that 
in the darkest hours and darkest places of his mind, rays of light 
are always stealing in with cheering influences; and that these 
influences make the heart tender, and while they melt it, comfort 
it. A sense of forgiven sin is somewhere in his heart, and the 
thought is not wholly” lost, that the time will come when he shall 
sorrow no more, neither sin any more. 

Let us not then attempt to be wiser than God, or think that he 
has been mistakenly indulgent, in bestowing upon us so many fac- 
ulties for intellectual culture and bodily enjoyment. As that body 
is the most perfect in which not only each part is beautifully form- 
ed, but each bears a due proportion to the others, and is most com- 
pletely developed when every part is brought into exercise, just 
so is it with the intellectual and moral man. With the love of 
God in our hearts, we need not fear to use freely those powers he 
has bestowed upon us, or to find refreshment and delight in any 
thing he has condescended to make. With all allowances for the 
mistakes of different periods of the world, much of this scrupulosity 
is being righteous overmuch ; and this, in the mildest form of it, is 
sad self-deception. And there is no little danger in the endeavor 
to annihilate the variety of our occupations and enjoyments ; there 
is a perpetual risk of some awful outbreak; whereas, let the 
thoughts and feelings of a sanctified man run gently, and they will 
become purer and purer as they flow along. Why! out of “a 
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pestilential congregation of vapors,” what glories has God spread 
over the skies ; and yet, there are persons, who, if they could have 
had the making of the world, and have carried out into creation 
the principles they apply to men, instead of a sky piled up with 
clouds of dazzling whiteness, and a sun setting in gorgeous yet 
solemn pomp, from one end of the heavens even unto the other 
they would have had one dull, heavy cope of cold, melancholy 
blue. It is as weak in this case, as it is in all others, from the 
abuse, to reason against the use, of these things. And when we 
have learned that the grand purpose of religion upon a regenerated 
heart, is to keep our faculties and affections in well-subordinated 
action, and not to put one half of them into fetters, the Christian’s 
mind and heart will be much healthier, and that serenity which 
comes from on high will not be so often driven from his soul. 

But beside the sorrowful hours that we must pass on account of 
our own sins, it may be said, ‘ Is not the world all around us lying 
in wickedness, and how can we talk of being happy?’ We will 
tell you how. Set immediately about making the world better. 
When a man is in earnest in God’s work, he has very few spare 
minutes to be unhappy in. It is the old sluggish system of waiting 
God’s time, which breeds melancholy and every unclean thing. 
Men had much rather mope over the world than labor for it. But 
this will no more carry on the work of sanctification and peace and 
joy in the soul, than it will convert a soul. God’s time is now; 
and he who waits for it never sees it. Then act. And while you 
do your part, depend upon it, God will do his. And along with 
this, take care that there be an entire absorption of your will into 
the will of God. Learn to rejoice with all your heart and mind in 
his glorious sovereignty ; then will you see the wrath of man prais- 
ing him, and the remainder of wrath restrained. Do you think the 
angels in heaven are made miserable by the thoughts of their fallen 
compeers, or by the folly and madness of men? Strive, then, to 
live near God’s throne, as they live; be, as they are, his swift 
messengers, and be happy. 

And, now, we would warn you who have dim views of the evil 
of sin, who would sink God’s justice in his mercy, and bring that 
mercy down from a wise, and universal benevolence, to the partial 
and weak fondness of humanity, to beware how you strive to draw 
encouragement from what we have said, or affect an approval of 
it. You have, indeed, cause to go mourning all the day, while 
yet the song in your mouths is, “To enjoy, is to obey.” If un- 
concern for your own soul’s welfare, if vague thoughts about your 
accountability, the laws of God, and what he will require of them 
who have disobeyed and not repented and turned to the Mediator, 
have left you to find your chief enjoyments, the coarser or the 
more refined, in the world ; if the sciences and the arts are your 
graven images, and nature another God to you ; if by thus abusing 
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God’s bounties, you have driven the mistaken Christian from their 
uses; beware how his error cause your own sin to recoil upon you, 
and how, in deriding him, you make mock at your own state and 
all that is dreadful in eternity. If your sin has occasioned his er- 
ror, let not his error prove your madness.—Some things that we 
have written, may be to your good. ‘They may lead you to see that 
these men’s sufferings came of human infirmity, and are not the 
legitimate offspring of the great doctrines they believed. And take 
home to you seriously this one thing—it was not the fear of God, 
it was not alarm at the consequences of sin, but a sense of guilt, that 
weighed upon their souls. ‘lo be sure, they sought not relief al- 
ways, when and as they should; but amidst all their sufferings, 
where do you find them doubting God’s forgiveness and their own 
salvation? O, with all their errors, is there not something heroic 
in this? Is not the Christian Hero a glorious being by the side of 
the world’s paragon? Consider, too, that diaries, as we have said, 
give the reader a very imperfect notion of the man; and that though 
you might read Martyn’s entries, and conclude that he was always 
bent down with sorrow, yet, his English editor says, “ They also 
with me can aver, that Heary Martyn was not less cheerful as a 
companion, than he was warm-hearted and constant as a friend.” 
* Those who imagine that a smile scarcely ever played upon 
his countenance,—that his manner was cold and forbidding, would 
have been startled at hearing his hearty laugh, which stil sounds in 
my ears, and in seeing little children climbing his knees, affording 
him a pleasure as great as they themselves received.” And one* 
who knew Payson well j in conversation, has also exquisitely said of 
him,—* His thoughts flew from him in every possible variety of 
harmony and beauty, like birds from a South American forest.” 

Poor Henry Martyn, too,—how, after all, did he love nature ! 
* A dried leaf, or a straw, makes me feel myself in good compa- 
ny.” It was not long after saying this, that his leaf withered. But 
he is gone now where there is no more decay forever. 

We have made this most interesting Memoir a mere text for 
what we had to say. We have a good apology for it, as no Me- 
moir has been more read than this. The present edition, howev- 
er, will compel the owners of the former ones to lay them aside. 
Beside the additions to the body of the work, are a full and inter- 
esting Appendix, and an Introductory Essay, written with great 
purity, and crowded with striking and just thoughts. All who love 
Henry Martyn, or the cause of Christ, are under great obligations 
to the American editor. 





* Mr. C. E. Stowe.—We wish our readers would turn to p. 29, of the last January No. 
of our work ,—‘ Appended Remarks on Dr. Payson,””—and look over Mr. 8.’s short, but 
philosophical analysis of Dr. P.’s mind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE PERSEVERING PURITAN. 
Extracted from Gillies’ Historical Collections. 


Old Mr. Studley was a lawyer in Kent, of about 4007. a year. 
He was a great enemy to the power of religion, and a hater of those 
that were then called Puritans. His son followed his steps, until 
the Lord awakened him as followeth. ‘The young man was at Lon- 
don, and being drunk in company, and going late at night to his 
lodgings, fell into a cellar, and in the fall was seized with horror, 
for he thought he fell into hell. It pleased God he took little harm, 
but lay there some time in a drunken state, his body being heated 
with what he drank, and his soul awakened, so that he thought he 
was actually in hell. 

After he was come to himself, and had returned home to Kent, 
he fell into melancholy ,and betook himself to read and study the scrip- 
tures, and to much prayer; which at length his father perceived, 
and fearing he would turn Puritan, was troubled, and dealt roughly 
with him, making him dress his horses, which he humbly and cheer- 
fully submitted to do. When his father perceived he sat up late at 
night reading his Bible, he denied him candle-light ; but being al- 
lowed a fire in his chamber, he was wont to read by fire-light ; and 
long after told a friend, that while he was dressing his father’s horses 
in his frock, and reading by fire-light, he had those comforts and 
joys from the Lord, that he had scarce experienced since. 

His father seeing these means ineffectual, resolved to send him 
into France, that by the lightness of that country his melancholy 
might be cured. He went, and being at his own disposal, the Lord 
guiding, he placed himself in the house of a godly Protestant minis- 
ter; and between them, after they were acquainted, (and such is 
the likeness of saving grace in different subjects, that a little time 
will serve for Christians to be acquainted) there grew great endear- 
ment. He made great progress in speaking the language, and his 
father expecting an account from the gentleman with whom he lived 
of his speaking French, he sent it to him; but soon after, he had 
orders to return home. ‘The father directing, or the son intreating 
his landlord came with him into England, and both were welcomed 
at the father’s house, he not knowing that his son’s landlord was a 
minister. At last, the father found the French gentleman and his 
son at prayers, was angry, and sent him away. 

Then Mr. Studley, having interest in a person of honor, a lady at 
White-hall, and his son now by his education being accomplished 
for such an employment, prevailed with her to take him for her gen- 
tleman, to wait upon her in her coach. The father thought by a 
court life to drive away his son’s melancholy, as_ he called his seri- 
ousness in religion. The lady had many servants, some given to 
swearing and rudeness, whom this young gentleman would take 
upon him to reprove with that prudence and gravity, that sin was 
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abashed before him. If any of the servants were ill employed, and 
heard him coming, they would say, Let us cease, or be gone, for 
Mr. Studley is coming. After a year’s time, his father waited on 
the lady to inquire of his son’s behavior. She answered, that she 
was glad she had seen his son, he had wrought such a reformation 
in her family. She, that had formerly been troubled with unruly 
servants, by his prudent carriage, was now as quiet in her house, as 
if she had lived in a private family in the country. Upon receiving 
this information, the father stormed, ‘ What, will he make Puritans 
in White-hall?’ He told the lady that was no place for his son, that 
he would take him with him, which, to her trouble, he did. When 
he had him at home in Kent, as his last refuge, he thought of mar- 
rying him; and to this end found out a match which he thought 
fit for his ends, to stifle the work of religion in his son. One even- 
ing, he bade him put on his best clothes the next morning, and or- 
dered his servant to make ready their horses, and himself to wait on 
them. When they were riding on the way, he bade the servant 
ride before, and spoke to his son to this purpose: ‘Son, you have 
been a great grief to me, and having used much means to reclaim 
you from this way you are in to no purpose, [ have one more reme- 
dy to apply, in which, if you comply with me, I shall settle my es- 
tate upon you; else you shall never have a groat of it. I am riding 
to such a gentleman’s house, to whose daughter I intend to marry 
you.’ Theson said little, knowing that family to be profane, but 
went with his father, who before had been there on the same errand. 
They were entertained nobly; he had a sight of the young lady, a 
great beauty, and fell much in love with her. When they had tak- 
en their leave, and were on their way home, the father asked the 
son what he thought of the young lady. He answered, ‘ There is 
no man living but must be taken with such an one;’ but he feared 
she would not like him. The father bid him take no care for that. 
The wooing was not long: at three weeks end they both went to 
London, to buy things for the wedding. 

The father had charged that, in the time of wooing at the house 
of the young lady’s father, there should be no swearing nor debauch- 
ery, lest his son should be discouraged. Wedding clothes were 
bought, the day came, and the young couple were married. At the 
wedding dinner at the young lady’s father’s house, the mask was 
taken off; they fell to drinking healths and swearing among their 
cups; and, among others, the bride swore an oath; at which the 
bridegroom, as a man amazed, rose from the table, stepped forth, 
and went to the stable, took a horse, none observing it, (all were 
busy within) and rode away, not knowing what to do. He bewailed 
himself, as he rode along, as undone, and deservedly; for that he 
had been so taken in love, and the business so hurried on in design, 
he said he had at that time restrained prayer, and slackened his 
communion with God; when, as in that grand affair of his life, he 
should have been doubly and trebly serious; and so might thank 
himself that he was utterly undone. He sometimes thought of rid- 
ing quite away: at last, being among the woods, he led his horse 
into a solitary place, tied him to a tree in his distress, and betook 
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himself to prayer and tears, in which he spent the afternoon. The 
providence of God had altered his argument of prayer, which was 
now for the conversion of his new married wife, or he was undone. 
This he pressed with tears a great part of the afternoon, and did 
not rise from prayer without good hope of being heard. 

At the house of the bride there was hurry enough; messengers 
(after they missed the bridegroom) were sent every way. No news 
of him could be obtained: he was wrestling, as Jacob once was, 
at Peniel. In the evening he returned home, and inquiring where 
his bride was, went up to her, and found her in her chamber pen- 
sive enough. She asked him if he had done well to expose her to 
scorn and derision all the day. ffe entreated her to sit down upon 
a couch there by him, and he would give her an account of what he 
had been doing, and tell her the story of his whole life, and what 
the Lord, through grace, had done for him. 

He went over the story here above mentioned with many beauti- 
ful particulars, with great affection and tears, the flood-gates of 
which had been opened in the wood, and often in the relation would 
say, through grace, God did so and so for me. When he had told 
her his story, she asked him what he meant by those words so often 
used in the relation of his life, ‘‘ through grace,” so ignorantly had 
she been educated ; and asked him, if he thought there was no 
grace for her, who was so wretched a stranger to God. Yes, my 
dear, said he, there is grace for you, and that 1 have been praying 
for this day in the wood, and God hath heard my prayer and seen 
my tears: let us now go together to him about it. Then they 
kneeled down by the couch side, and he prayed, and such weeping 
and supplication was there on both sides, that when they were called 
down to supper, they had hardly eyes to see with, so swelled were 
they with weeping. At supper, the bride’s father, (according to his 
custom) swore. ‘I'he bride immediately said, ‘ Father, I beseech 
you, swear not.’ At which the bridegroom’s father ina rage rose 
from table : ‘ What, says he, is the devil in him! Hath he made his 
wife a Puritan already?’ and swore bitterly, that he would rather set 
fire, with his own hands, to the four corners of his fair built house, 
than ever he should enjoy it; and accordingly he did: for when he 
made his will, he gave his son (when he should die) ten pounds to 
cut off his claim, and gave his estate to several persons, of whom a 
Dr. Reeves was one; and not long after died. 

Dr. Reeves sent for the gentleman, paid him his ten pounds, told 
him he had been a rebellious son, and had disobliged his father, and 
might thank himself. He received the money, and meekly departed. 

His wife (the match was so huddled up) had no portion promised, 
at least that he knew of ; so that she was also deserted by her friends, 
only having two hundred pounds in her hands that had been given 
her by a grandmother, with which they stocked a farm in Sussex, 
where the writer of these memoirs hath often been, and seen her, 
who had been highly bred, in her red waistcoat milking her cows. 
She was exceedingly cheerful, and was now become the great com- 
forter and encourager of her husband. ‘God,’ said she, ‘ hath had 
mercy on me, and any pains I can take are pleasant.’ 
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There they lived some years with much comfort, and had several 
children.—A fter about three years, he was met in Kent, on the road, 
by one of the tenants of the estate, and saluted by the name of land- 
lord. Alas! said he, I am none of your landlord. Yes, you are, 
said the tenant, | know more of the settlement than you do. Your 
father, though a cunning lawyer, could not alienate the estate from 
you, whom he had made joint purchaser. Myself and some other 
tenants know it, and have refused to pay any money to Dr. Reeves. 
I have sixteen pounds ready for you which [ will pay to your ac- 
quittance, and this will serve you to wage law with them. He was 


amazed at this wonderful providence, received the money, sued for 
his estate, and in a term or two recovered it. ‘‘ He that loseth his 
ife for my sake and the gospel’s, shall find it.” 

BIBLICAL REPOSITORY. 


In our number for February, we ied some extracts from the first num 
ber of the Biblical Repository, rel to the German Universities. In the 
second number of the Repository, the « rse of study at these Universiti is 
particularly « ibed. The remarks, in the third number, on the same general 
subject are of a miscellaneous « icter, and will be read with much interest 
Extracts, ranced under appropriate heads, will here be given 


Character of Theological Students. 

Theological students while at the universities, are very much like 
all other students. Having adopted (at least the majority of them) 
the study of this profession, without any reference to the high and 
holy motives which ought to govern all who assume it, and regard- 
ing it in no more sacred point of view than if they were pursuing the 
study of law or medicine or philology, what reason have they to put 
on an appearance of seriousness to which their hearts are stran- 
gers ?° or to abstain from practices which they have never felt, and 
do not now feel, to be incompatible with their future standing, any 
more than they are incompatible with the standing of a lawyer or a 
physician? ‘The consequence is, that all the vices for which Ger- 
man students have been famous, are no less common among the 
theologians, than among others; and they are as likely as any to 
be found engaged in gambling, drunkenness, broils, duels, and every 
species of renowning. In looking abroad upon the German churches, 
and reflecting upon their prospects and destiny, it is melancholy to 
think that such must, for a time at least, be the character of the great 
majority of their future pastors and teachers. Among the nine 
hundred students of theology at Halle, not more than from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty can be reckoned as possessing 
seriousness of character in any degree, or as having chosen their pro- 
fession from any other than the most worldly motives ; and of this 
comparatively small number, not more than one half can be re- 
garded as possessing personal religion, or as actuated in choosing 
their course by motives of religious duty. 
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Attachment to Music. 

Asa nation, the Germans may be said to be more fond of music than 
even the Italians ; and it is notoriously the fact, that both vocal and 
instrumental music, and especially the latter, is more generally cul- 
tivated there than among their more southern neighbors. In sacred 
music they take the lead of all other nations; and in all their sea- 
sons of worship, this holds almost an equal place with prayer; or 
indeed, it is in itself prayer, the pouring out of the soul to God in 
strains of harmony, as well as tears of contrition. An organ is an 
essential part of the furniture of a church; as much so perhaps, in 
popular opinion and feeling, as the sacramental vessels of the altar. 
In the ordinary singing of the psalms, the congregation all join; the 
music being wholly of the slow choral peg which admits all to 
take part, without the need of great skill or practice. Every church 
has a small number of boys, who are ins wee ted in music, and who 
thus sing around the streets. ‘They are called the Currende, proba- 
bly from currere ; and although their singing is generally boyish and 
wretched enough, yet this has sometimes been the sc hool, in which 
genius has first gathered strength to mount upwards in long and 
lofty flights. In such a choir in the cathedral church of Halle, “Han- 
del commenced his career in the last decennium of the seventeenth 
century. As a member of such a choir, Luther asa boy sung 
through the streets of EKisleben; and amid all the business and tur- 
moil of his future life, he never gave up his taste and talent for music. 
One of the most pleasing prints relating to him, represents him seat- 
ed at the harpsichord in the midst of his family, consisting of his 
wife, children, and one or two other persons. 

Neglect of Former Writers. 

There are in Germany no works like Butler’s Analogy, or Les- 
lie’s Short Method, or Baxter’s Call and Saint’s Rest, or Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress, which, having a fixed and permanent 
value, are perhaps more current and exert a greater influence now, 
than they did for a long time after their first publication. When a 


man dies, he and his works are forgotten. Many of the names of 


German writers, whom we have been accustomed in our own coun- 
try to venerate and to consider as of the higest authority, are now 
rarely mentioned in Germany itself. J. D. Michaelis is there no 
longer regarded asa profound scholar, and his works are rarely 
quoted. Eichhorn, though just dead, is reckoned as superficial and 
declamatory. Storr still retains the praise of solidity and accuracy, 
but his authority has passed away. Jahn is still more rarely heard 
of; and Schleusner, though yet talive, has outlived both his influence 
and his fame. These are but a few of the more prominent examples, 
It is not meant to be said by all this, that their names are no longer 
known, or their works no longer purchased. Indeed, you find their 
works in the library of every theologian of eminence; but then the 
authority both of the writer and his writings exists no more; his 
works are referred to by way of historical illustration ; but they are 
no longer reprinted, because the public does not call for them. 





« 
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Learning of the Clergy. 

In no other land, probably, will the clergy at large, both in city 
and country, be found to be so generally and deeply learned and 
studious. Go where you will, among the most miserable villages or 
hamlets, you still find learning and talent; would that it could be 
justly added, devotedness and zeal! The writer once spent a night 
with the pastor of a small hamlet about fifteen miles from Magdeburg, 
a miserable assemblage of mud huts, to which no parallel could proba- 
bly be found in the United States. ‘The parsonage was in ruins, 
affording hardly a decent shelter even during the summer months. 
The whole population were peasants of the lowest class, with the 
exception of the family of the proprietor, which resided there part of 
the year, but which held no intercourse with the pastor, because of 
his so called mystical proceedings. The village lay at a distance 
from any great road, and was accessible only by paths across the 
fields, (like the greater portion of German villages,) which in 
spring and autumn, or after continued rain, are almost impassable. 
In this humble spot you find as pastor a young man, the son of 
one of the first dignitaries of the church, thoroughly educated and 
highly intelligent, who had travelled in England and France, and 
spoke fluently the Latin, English and French languages, in addition 
to his native German. You find in his wife the daughter of a distin- 
guished professor in one of the most celebrated universities, a lady of 
polished manners and cultivated mind, conversing also at ease in both 
English and French. What is more than all, you find in this pastor 
a humble, faithful, and devoted servant of the cross, willing to spend 
and be spent in his Master’s cause, and esteeming no residence too 
obscure, and no service too humble, ‘if so be he may win souls to 
Christ.’ This is perhaps an extreme case ; but similar instances 
are to be found in every part of the country ; indeed, one might al- 
most say, in every village. 

Professional Intercourse, Preaching, Attendance on Public 

Worship. 

That species of intercourse with his flock, which an American 
clergyman justly deems so essential, and which not unfrequently is of 
more effect than all his other ministrations, viz. the visiting from 
house to house, and an intimate and familiar acquaintance with 
families and individuals, is in Germany almost unknown. The pas- 
tor feels that he has done his duty, (and public opinion and universal 
practice sanction this belief,) when he has gone through with the 
publie services of Sunday, and the catechising of the children, and 
has attended the funerals, baptisms, and weddings, that occur. It 
is in this way that the pastors find time to apply themselves to study. 
Some become editors of classic authors; others write books on the- 
ology ; some cultivate botany or mineralogy; and others again be- 
come farmers. It is in this way, also, that distinguished professors in 
in the universities can, at the same time, be pastors of churches. 
They have time for all these things; because they do not ‘ give 
themselves wholly to their ministry.’ 

As there is little intercourse between the pastors and their people, 
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so also the clergy have little professional intercourse among thett- 
selves. Associations of ministers for the purposes of friendly inter- 
course or mutual improvement, or to devise means for promoting the 
great objects to which their lives are professedly devoted, are almost 
unknown. Within a few years, a meeting of this kind has been set 
on foot by the evangelical clergy within a wide circle around Halle, 
which has sometimes been attended by twenty persons or more; 
some of whom have travelled fifty miles in order to be present. 
Whether it will prove permanent, remains to be seen. But this was 


il. 





the only thing of the kind which the writer heard of in Germany ; 
although he made much inquiry on the subject. There may not im- 
probably, however, be other similar meetings established in other 
parts of the country among the evangelical clergy ; certainly not 
among the rationalists ; but it is obviously so rare an occurrence, 
that a knowledge of it is not generally diffused. 

The character of German preaching is such would naturally 
arise out of the circumstances and character of the clergy. Among 
the great body it is of course mer ly moral preaching, in which the 
gospel occupies a very inferior part. But even among the evangell- 
cal clergy, the preaching is rather of the general, hortatory, declam- 


atory kind, not direct and pointed, n ited to arouse sinners, 
and make them feel their dangers and wants, and the necessity of 
flying to a Saviour’s cross. 
To an American it is a striking and painful sight to enter the 
. house of God, and find it almost uniformly destitute of worshippers. 
The preacher is there ; the services are there; the voice of song 
rises from the choir and organ; but a worshipping assembly can 
hardly be said to be there! Gowhere you will, in every part of the 
country, and you find the same neglect of public worship; or at most, 
you will find the churches thronged only on particular occasions, 
as on’Christmas or Good Friday. ‘I'here are, however, some excep- 
tions. Many of the churches in Berlin are always well filled. 
When Strauss or Schleirmacher preach, they are sure to draw a 
crowded audience ; as is also the case with most of the evangelical 
preachers. In one small church, where the Gospel is literally 
* preached to the poor,’ there is always such a throng, that it is al- 
most impossible to obtain admission. At other times, the churches of 
Berlin are not more filled than others. At Wittemberg, under the 
ministrations of Heubner and other pious pastors, the principal 
church is filled to overflowing. The other church, on whose door 
Luther posted up his celebrated theses, and in which he and Me- 
lancthon lie buried, has been assigned to the use of the theological 
seminary ; and the students preach there to empty pews. 
The same neglect of public worship in 


il gener il, which ke eps so 
many wholly away from the church, induces most of those who pro- 
fess to attend, to limit their presence to the ti occupied by the 
sermon. It isthe common practice to arrive just before the preach- 
er commences, and to leave immediately or soon after he has 
elosed. 


Neglect of Family and Social Worship. 
Where public worship is disregarded in the manner above describ- 
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ed, we cannot suppose that the private worship of families will be 
found to flourish in vigor, or be widely practised. It does not indeed 
follow, that where the churches are thronged at the public services, 
family worship is of course habitually attended at home; but the 
converse of this proposition may be assumed as perhaps universally 
true, viz. that the latter cannot flourish when the former is neglected. 
The extent to which family worship had been laid aside in Germany, 
until a recent period, will hardly be believed in this country The 
writer himself could not at first yield credit to the st 

were made to him, but supposed that they must ref 


iiements that 
rr tO peculiar 


| 


cases, from which no general inference could be drawn; until he 


found them repeated and confirmed by unquestionabie testimony in 
every part of the country. As a general fact, then, throughout the 
whole of Germany, or at least the whole northern division of it, fam- 


r 


ily worship is entirely obsolete and unknown, except among the evan- 


gelical Christians, or mystics as they are there calied; and even 


among them, it is only within the last fifteen years, that the custom 
of morning and evening prayers has again been introduced. 

Of course, meetings for social prayer are almost unknown. A 
few families in Berlin, and some of them of rank, have a private cir- 
cle in their houses every week, for the purposes of religious conver- 
sation and social worship. ‘To these circles, however, none are ad- 


mitted but invited guests. In Halle there was regularly a religious 


meeting every Saturday evening, at the house of a mechanic, where 
students sometimes attended. ‘This meeting was ever a subject of 


ridicule among the greater part of the citizens, and of jealousy to 
the magistracy ; and several attempts were made to bring home upon 
it charges of disorder and irregularity, in order to have a pretext for 


putting it down. 
Characteristics of the truly Pious. 

Among these, we may reckon that frankness and sincerity, that 
open-heartedness and candor, which characterize the Christians of 
Germany. One might almost say, that they carry their hearts in 
their hands; they rush to meet a Christian brother with a full and 
overflowing tide of Christian affection, and pour out all their feelings 
and their whole hearts before him, unchecked by the embarrass- 
ments of English or American reserve, or the calculations of a cold 
and wary prudence. We have seen and and admired in our own 
land the exhibitions of religious character among the Moravian 
Christians. These are here mostly Germans; and it is in fact the 
national character that we have admired, and not the peculiarities 
engrafted upon them by their religious faith and discipline. ‘The 
same purity and unaffected piety, the same zeal and self-devoted- 
ness, the same ‘simplicity and godly sincerity,’ constitute the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the great body of German believers. It is the 
national frankness and affectionate, open-hearted kindness, purified 
and elevated and ennobled by the influence of the religion of Christ, 
and pouring itself out in the habitual and ardent practice of ‘ what- 
soever things are pure and lovely and of good report.’ 

We might here go on to speak at large of the humility, the pa- 
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tience, the zeal, and other virtues of the Christians of Germany. 
The whole however may be summed up in a few words by saying, 
—and it is a testimony which is deserved, and which the writer re- 
joices with his whole heart at being permitted thus publicly to pay, 
—that in no nation under heaven is the gospel, when received into 
good and honest hearts, more fully and faithtully carried out in 
practice ; nowhere is the spirit of the gospel more fully exemplified, 
or ‘every thought and deed brought more into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ.’ Would that this testimony could apply to the 
nation at large ! 

But with all their excellencies of private character, our German 
brethren in Christ have not yet learned the grand secret of produc- 
ing great public effects. ‘They do not act in concert. They have 
not yet learned that united action is powerful action. There are in- 
deed Bible societies, and missionary societies, and tract societies, 
some of which have long existed, and have individually done much 
good. But they have as yet no united plan of action. The mis- 
sionary society of Berlin, for instance, which one would suppose 
might naturally extend its branches, at least throughout the north 
of Germany, has no branches. So also of Leipsic and other cities. 
The nearest approach to union is in the south of Germany ; where 
the Missionary Seminary of Basle forms a nucleus, around which 
cluster the affections and the exertions of Christians in the neigh- 
boring states of Baden and Wiirtemburg. ; 

Church and State. 

We have in the case of the German churches a practical exhibi- 
tion of all the benefits which can ever be expected to arise from a 
dependence of the church on the state; with perhaps only those 
evils which are inseparable from such a connexion. We see the 
church armed with the power of authoritatively regulating the qual- 
ifications of her pastors; and furnished with all the apparatus of 
schools and universities and able and learned teachers, to carry her 
requisitions into complete effect. We see the civil power lending 
its aid to enforce all these requisitions; to erect and repair 
churches ; to augment the income of the clergy ; to recommend at- 
tendance on public worship and the practice of virtue and religious 
duty. What more, it may be asked, can a church need, in order to 
goon and prosper, and grow every day in strength and influence 
and usefulness? Alas! these things are but the frame-work, the 
naked skeleton strung together with wires, which an external hand 
moves and regulates at will! Unless the flesh and blood, the warm 
vigor of life, the all pervading and directing soul, be there, then is 
all power and authority, all talent and learning however profound, of 
no avail whatever. In Germany, the governments give to the church 
all the aid which human power can afford ; but still they are but the 
external hand that manages the wires. Nor can it be otherwise. 
How can laws infuse religious life and spirit into a body politic ? 
How can they render this pastor Orthodox, or that one pious? 
They may make, indeed, such a requisition ; but how can they en- 
force it? Laws can do no more than establish a creed; and this 
creed may demand of all those who take it, the fullest Orthodoxy 
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and the holiest feelings. But can it excite or produce them? Can 
it reach the heart and conscience and bring them into subjection? 
The example of every nation, where a creed is thus enforced, pro- 
claims the negative ; and proclaims, moreover, that wherever law 
thus undertakes to regulate religious belief, there the latter droops 
and dies ; and that wherever religion has flourished and shone with 
the greatest splendor, it has been in spite of such laws, and often 
against the influence and power of civil government. 


INEPT INTERPRETATION. 


Among other valuable articles in the last number of the Biblical Repository 
is one on the “ Causes of forced Interpretations of the New Testament,” by 
J. A. H. Tittman. 

We call that a forced interpretation, says Tittman, which, although 
té may be contained in the words taken by themselves, nevertheless ex- 
presses a sense foreign to the intention of the writer ; inasmuch as tt 
ts repugnant cither to the usus LOQUENDI of the writer, or to TIME 
and piace, or finally to the convEX’. 

There are two species of interpretations of this sort. ‘The one 
by a certain violence put upon the words, is calculated to displease 
the learned ; while the other, by a certain appearance of art and re- 
finement, allures the unlearned. ‘The former species may be term- 
ed inept, and is exhibited when a sentiment is obtruded upon a wri- 
ter, which is alike foreign both to his constant manner of thinking 
and speaking, and to his intention and object. As if one should 
say that Paul, in Eph. 1: 7, had in mind the system of Chris- 
tian doctrine; and he should go on to interpret ‘redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins,” of a deliverance from 
sin, which is effected by this doctrine, confirmed by the death of 
Christ. Such an interpretation is supported neither by the manner 
in which the apostle is accustomed to speak of the death of Christ, 
nor by the object of the writer and the method of the whole discus- 
sion, nor by the mode of thinking among the Christians to whom 
the apostle wrote ; unless the utmost violence be put upon the words. 

Qur readers are aware, that this is precisely the interpretation put by 
American Unitarians on all those passages which speak of forgiveness or re- 
demption by the blood of Christ ;—‘‘ a deliverance from sin effected by the doc- 
trine of Christ, confirmed by kis death.” This is cited by Professor Tittman, 
and justly too, as a striking example of forced, inert interpretation. 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR JULY I831. 


Articles on ‘German Rationalism,’ and on ‘ Whitman and his 
Reviewers.’ 


The Article on German Rationalism in the last Examiner strikes us as a 
curious specimen of that sort of writing, which aims to accomplish a given pur- 
pose without saying any thing that is really either true or false. 

In the Biblical Repository, No. I. (p. 122) an Article from the pen of Professor 
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Hahn contains some developements of the principles of Rationalism, extracted 
from the writings nsmep Roehr, a distinguished leader of the sect. Respecting 


these disclosures the Exami ner says: “‘ Now Professor Hahn knows, and the ed- 














itor of the Biblical iad know s, an ] every bot knows, th it knows any 
thing about the matter, that this statement is incorrect Whether the state- 
ment be incorrect or not, it is certain that ther Professor Hahn, nor the editor 
of the Repository is responsible for it, but Dr. R ind if the Rationalists 
are misrepresented, they are misrepresent their own leaders. But 
the statement, says the Examiner, “ is1 t 1 out from their 
connexion, in order to convey a false 1 l t 10! When 
the Examiner has given us ‘ the } e n, s ‘to convey 
a right notion of the author’s opinions,’ \ r to judge whether 
the Biblical Repository is to be relied upon 

The Examiner gives, from the 4 I description 
of the Evangelical party in Germany, and of Rationalism, from 
which an estimate may be made of the char ; Artic] 1 which we 
are remarking. The following is the descriptior the ‘ Ey l 

“This party eainarel hes itself as the « faithful, the true evangelical 
church ; beyond its ow! ‘alealie, the church is laid iste ; 1ts serv ints are priests 
of Baal. They insist upon the verbal inspiration of t s tures; on adhe 
ence tothe various « nag arrapel faith ; and on unity nion in the church 
They surpass Flacius in their extravagant notior the depravity of human 

nature, and hold Schwer ’s theory of tl nner” or ‘ rnal word.’ 
Add to this the rejection of all che il viev life, and ev f the most re- 
fined and cultivated enjoyments. The watch f the ty, however, is a 
glowing hatred and an unwearied pe ut ta I look upon 
it as Infidelity, and as an attempt to w ne the ch V irow all 
true faith.” 

The Examiner allows that this sketch is ‘ chat exags ited,’ or applica- 
ble ‘only to the most violent.’ A truly libera ncession, for which we are 
under great obligations to the candid write1 

The definition of Rationalism is in the foll ng tern 

‘ Rationalism is nothing more nor less than th T iry consequence of 
the intellectual and scientific developement of t time It is the attempt to 
reconcile with theology the results of th ) ress W h the last few years 
have seen in all the departments of knowledg nd t make it acceptable to 


those, whose minds are so constituted, that t y cannot be lieve exce pt on con 
viction.” 


This definition, says the Examiner, “ will strike many as the only fair one 
After contrasting these two pictures, who ca ubt but the writer in the Chris 
tian Examiner is the proper person to give ai presentation of the questions 


at issue between the Evangelical and the Rationalist parties inGermany? There 
is such an air of fairness and candor, such an evident impartiality on the very 
face of the statements above quoted, that he must be blind indeed, who cannot 


see that the writer has no particular bias in favor of the one or against the oth- 


er! But the Examiner would seem to suppose that the above definition of Ra 


tionalism must be correct, because it is given by Dr. Bretschneider, a man of 


‘high character and great learning,’ and ‘nota Rationalist.. What? The 
above Dr. Bretschneider’s definition of Rationalism, and himself not a Ration- 


alist! Read the definition again: ‘Rationalism is nothing more nor less” 
&c. as above. Does Dr. Bretschneider, then, profess to be indifferent or op- 


posed to “ the necess: ary consequence of the intellectual and sci¢ ntific develope- 
ment of the times?” Or does Dr. Bretschneider publicly declare, that he does 
not wish to make theology ~ acceptable to those, whose minds are so constitu - 





(( 
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ted that they cannot believe, except on conviction?” We have too good an 
opinion of Dr. B.’s ‘high character and great learning, to admit the inference 
which would seem necessary from the statements in the Examiner. Dr. Bret- 
schneider, perhaps, is not willing to be called a Rationalist ;—and we have late 
ly been informed that President Quincy, of Harvard University, does not allow 
himself to be called a Unitarian. Dr. Bretschneider, no doubt, is as far from 
being a Rationalist, as President Quincy is from being a Unitarian; and the 
difference in both cases is about as important as that between a Mahometan 
and a Mussulman. 

Dr. Bretschneider, we know, professes to believe in the supernatural origin 
of Christianity, and inthis he would seem to differ from Wegscheider and 
Roehr ; but his views of the inspiration of the Scriptures, as stated in the last 
edition of his great work on theology, and the whole spirit and tendency of his 
various and learned writings, show that he regards the Bible merely as the hu- 
man record of a divine revelation, and ‘ distinguishes between the Bible and the 
Word of God therein contained.’ This we suppose to be the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Rationalism, and that which essentially distinguishes it from Evangel- 
ism, (or Orthodoxy as we say in this country;)—the one subjects every 
doctrine and precept of the Bible to the amendments of reason before it will 
receive it as a part of the Word of God; the other receives every doctrine and 
precept of the Bible as the Word of God, exactly as stated in the Bible, and 
simply on the authority of the Bible. To the one, luman reason is the ultimate 
standard of truth; to the other, the Scriptures are the ultimate standard. The 
Rationalist can appeal from the Bible to reason; the Evangelical Christian 
makes the Bible the sole judge of what is reasonable and true, and allows of no 
appeal from its decisions. The Evangelical Christian does not receive unrea- 
sonable doctrines, any more than the Rationalist; but he supposes that God is 
more competent than man, to decide what is reasonable, and that the decisions 
of God are contained in the Scriptures, the whole of which was given by in- 
spiration of God, and not in the human understanding, depraved as it is by the 
consequences of the apostacy. The distinction, it appears to us, is perfectly 
obvious, and of easy application. According to this distinction, Unitarians are 
generally Rationalists, in their views of inspiration. Unitarians differ from 
Rationalists of the class of Wegscheider and Roehr in allowing that the Chris- 
tian religion was established by the evidence of miracles, and this is the only 
difference ; and we strongly suspect that if the two parties were to define their 
notion of what constitutes a miracle, this difference would appear very small. 

The Christian Register, a few months since, in reply to some remarks in the 
Boston Recorder, contended very strenuously that American Unitarianism has 
nothing in common with German Rationalism; but we are confident that the 
Article in the Examiner, on which we have been remarking, will convince eve- 
ry one, that Unitarians and Rationalists have the same views of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, (the most important, and indeed the fundamental point, on 
which they are at issue with the Orthodox or Evangelical,) and that if there is 
any real difference between them it consists in this, that the one admits, and 
the other rejects, the evidence of miracles. Let us attend to Dr. Bretschneider’s 
description of the Rationalists, as translated in the Christian Examiner ; and 
we may see whether the difference between Rationalism and Unitarianism is so 
very important as the Register pretended. 

“ They” [the Rationalists] says Dr. Bretschneider, “‘ acknowledge in Christi- 
anity an institution of divine benevolence, meant for the salvation of mankind. 
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They see in Jesus the messenger of divine Providence, and believe that the true 
and unchangeable word of God is contained in the Scriptures, to be there pre- 
served and spread abroad amongst men. At the same time they deny any su- 
pernatural and direct divine interference in the establishment of Christianity, 
and suppose its end to be the introduction into the world of a religion suited to 
our reason. ‘They distinguish, therefore, the essentials from the non-essentials 
in Christianity ; that which is loca] and transient, from that which applies alike 
to all times and all places.” 

Now, taking out the denial of “ any supernatural and direct divine interfer- 
ence in the establishment of Christianity,” what is this but pure Unitarianism ‘ 
The definition of Dr. Wegscheider, however, brings the Rationalist and the 
Unitarian into stil! nearer relationship. It is as follows 

“The Rationalists admit a divine revelation in Christianity, as well as the 
Supernaturalists. The true distinction between them lies in their different 
views of the manner in which this revelation was made. The Supernaturalists 
believe in a supernatural and direct, or literally miraculous divine influence, 
whilst the Rationalists admit cnly an indirect, providential divine influence 
The consequence of the one system is, that reason must in all things bow to 
the authority of the Scriptures, as being the substance of a miraculous divine 
revelation ; whilst the other system leads to the result, that the Scriptures, as 
the records of a divine instruction, which was conveyed in the usual course of 
Providence, are to be examined and proved by the aid of the moral principle, in 
order to distinguish what is divine in them. Consequently it is not the adop- 
tion or rejection of the Scriptures, as the source of Christian knowledge, but 
their adoption or rejection in the light of a miraculous revelation, which marks 
the distinction of the two systems.’ 

It is here said that Rationalism does admit ‘ an indirect, providential, divine 
influence,’ in revelation ; and does receive the ‘ Scriptures as the records of a 
divine instruction,’ ‘to be examined and proved by the aid of the moral princi- 
ple, [or reason,] in order to distinguish what is divine in them.’ Is not this 
precisely what Unitarianism admits? Dr. Wegscheider, it must be remember- 
ed, is a Rationalist of the most liberal class, and has been mentioned by name 
in the Unitarian Advocate, as a Deist or infidel. If Dr. W. is an infidel, what 
are Unitarians? And if Unitarians can call him an infidel, why should they 
feel so uneasy at the supposed application of the name to themselves? They 


have the same views of the nature and the authority of the instructions of 


Scripture, and differ only in their opinion respecting the mode in which Chris- 
tianity was established ; one holding that it was established miraculously, the 
other holding that it was established providentially. If this is all the differ- 
ence that exists between him that believeth and an infidel, the terms are very 
nearly synonymous. 

In the very number of the Christian Examiner now before us, there is a la- 
bored article on ‘ Harmonies of the Gospels,’ giving, so far as we can see, the 
same views respecting the Bible that are maintained by Dr. Wegscheider and 
his brethren, It speaks of the Gospel history as being written “ without the 
necessity of a continued miraculous superintendence and suggestion ;”’ (p. 363,) 
of the Evangelists as writing “ for their contemporaries, and with but little an- 
ticipation of the wants of posterity,” (p. 358)—as being “ not exempted from 
human fallibility,’”’ (p. 361)—and as having committed some mistakes from 
“imperfect recollection,” and “ imperfect information,” (p. 364.) Why the 
same sentiments should be infidelity in a German Rationalist, and pure Chris- 
tianity in an American Unitarian, is more than we can comprehend. 

“ A part of the plan of the Spirit of the Pilgrims” (says the Unitarian Advo- 
cate,) “is to confound American Unitarians with German Deists. This is an 
act of injustice too gross to be overlooked. We were shocked at the coolness 
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with which it is perpetrated —In good truth, there is in this country no such 
thing as a theology like that of Wecscurier, and others abroad.” 

Let the reader compare the extracts above made, and see how much reason 
Unitarians have to be shocked at the gross injustice done them ! 

As a companion to the above quotations from the Examiner, we translate a 
single paragraph from Dr. Wegscheider, the “ Deist;”’ which is just a fair spec- 
imen of his general mode of reasoning, being neither the best nor the worst of 
his “ deistical” effusions, but of a medium quality. We beg the reader to point 
out (if he can) the difference between the theology of Dr. W. as here exhibit- 
ed, and Unitarianism. Speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity, Dr. Wegschei- 
der says : 

“There are indeed various elements (semina) of this doctrine in the sacred 
books themselves, which are not to be neglected by the candid interpreter ; but 
they ought to be derived and explained, in part, from certain Jewish and Platon- 
ic philosophemes, breathing the spirit of an uncultivated age, which had alrea- 
dy been divulged even before the origin of the Christian religion; and, in part, 
from a certain pious feeling of reverence towards their divine Master, (a paral- 
lel to whom was sought in vain,) with which the authors of the sacred books 
being imbued, either wrote down and amplified the opinions concerning Jesus 
and his dignity as Messiah, or the mythical narrations concerning the single 
events of the life of Jesus, (of which many had been already overhastily pub- 
lished, Luke i. 1,) variously conceived and understood, according tothe peculiar 
genius and judgement of each writer.” (Institutes of Chr. Theology, Sect. 92.) 

Any one who will take the pains to compare the standard writings of Ration- 
alists and Unitarians, cannot help seeing that the fundamental principles of 
both parties are essentially the same ; and Universalists do not fall a whit be- 
low their liberal brethren in point of religion, though considerably their inferi- 


ors in regard to philosophy, learning, and politeness. 


We have but few words to spare on the subject of “ Mr. Whitman and his 
Reviewers,” and but few are necessary. Unitarians themselves, if we mistake 
not, begin to perceive that they have very much diminished their own respect- 
ability, and rendered their cause more than ever suspicious in the public esti- 
mation, by the favorable notice which they have taken of such a mass of vulgar 
slander as is contained in Mr. W.’s writings ; and not a few of them, it is prob- 
able, would be glad to retrace their steps. How many Unitarian clergymen 
have been told by their more respectable and judicious friends, that a regard 
to their own character and standing in society ought to prevent their counte- 
nancing the “ remarkable Letters?” If the J.etters had contained Facts, in 
proof of the allegations made by Dr. Channing, we should have had nothing to 
say against them ; but, it has been shown in a former number of this work, that 
this is not so, and to every unprejudiced eye they bear on their face marks of 
the grossest misrepresentation and the most bitter scandal. But enough of 
Mr. W.; we will pass to his Reviewer. 

The Examiner corplains of the terms of church fellowship adopted by the 
Orthodox, as an encroachment on thie religious liberties of Unitarians—The 
Orthodox have no terms of church fellowship but those which they sincerely 
believe to be established by Christ, the Head of the Church; and they cannot 
change them without violating the commands of their Saviour. Whoever is 
excluded by these terms,they suppose to be excluded by Christ, and not by them- 
selves. The Orthodox claim no right and exercise no power to establish other 
conditions of Christian fellowship than those which are prescribed in the New 
Testament ; nor do they feel themselves at liberty to make these conditions 
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either more or less strict than they are made by the Word of God. All com- 
plaints on this head they must regard as directed against the Bible, and not 
against themselves. If they have not interpreted the Bible rightly, they are 
responsible for their error to God alone, and not to their fellow men. 

In regard to the matter of ministerial exchanges, Unitarians appear at last to 
be coming to their senses. After some remarks on this subject, the Examiner 
says: 

“ Still, as a matter of abstract right, it is not cenied that Exclusionists are at 
liberty to decline exchanging with Unitarians, just as Unitarians are at liberty 
to decline exchanging with them, or with Universalists, or with one another. 
The proper rule, to be observed alike by every minister, seems to be this; to 


be willing to exchange with those of his brethren, and those o nly, whether of 


his own denomin: ution or not, who are likely, all things considered, to be satis- 
factory and edifying to his people. As for Unitarians and Universalists, they 
have never been in the habit of exchanging pulpits, and we presume never will 
be, until the arrangement is mutually agreeable.” 


Here is al] that we have ever contended for; and we trust we shall hear no 
more, after this, of the illiberality of withholding exchanges. But we must at- 
tend to the Examiner’s distinctions. 

“Tt is not denied, that the Orthodox have a right to decline ministerial ex- 
changes with Unitarians ; but it is denied, that they have a right to do it on 
the ground that Unitarians are not Christians. When Exclusionists of the 
Congregational denomination in this State, who from time immemorial had 
been in the habit of exchanging with their liberal brethren in the vicinity, sud- 
denly, simultaneously, and, as it would seem, by concert, declared their deter- 
mination to discontinue the practice, the measure led, as was natural, to con- 
siderable warmth of expostulation. As a measure of public expediency, minis- 
terial courtesy, or Christian charity, it would not be easy, perhaps, to justify 
the step ; and its consequences, so far as developed, especially in the small 
country towns, have certainly been ruinous to the harmony and integrity of the 
Congregational parishes.” 

“Tn regard to the first period above quoted, we observe, that exchanges are 
not refused on the ground that ‘ Unitarians are not Christians,’ but on the 
ground that Unitarianism is not Christianity: we claim no right to judge the 
hearts of our fellow men, but we do claim the right of forming our own opinion 
as to what constitutes the essentials of Christianity, and of acting accordingly. 
As to the second paragraph, we reimark, that this measure was adopted neither 
‘ suddenly nor simultaneously,’ but gradually, as Unitarianism was forced out 
of its hiding places and compelled to show its head. The honor of leading the 
way in this matter belongs to Rev. Dr. Codman of Dorchester, who discontinu- 
ed promiscuous exchanges more than twenty years ago ; and the same practice 
was adopted by his ministerial brethren, one after another, as fast as they be- 
came acquainted with the actual existence and real nature of Unitarianism; 
till, within two years, such exchanges have almost entirely ceased. In regard 
to the third period above quoted, it is difficult to see why “ ministerial courte- 
sy” and “ Christian charity” are not due to Universalists as well as Unitarians ; 
and as to preserving “ the harmony and integrity of the Congregational parish- 
es” “in the small country towns,” the argument is a fortiori in favor of ex- 
changes with Universalists ; for in those parishes there are, probably, on an 
average, two Universalists to one Unitarian.” 

But, “ Unitarians,” (says the Examiner,) “ do not decline exchanges with 
Universalists on the ground that they are not Christians ;” nor, (we suppose he 
would be willing to add,) on the ground that Universalism is not Christianity. 
Then, we say, so much the worse ; for, on this supposition, the Unitarians with- 
hold the same privilege from Universalists, for the withholding of which from 
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themselves, they so loudly complain of the Orthodox ; and confessedly with 
much less reason for so doing. The Orthodox refuse exchanges with Unitari- 
ans on the ground that Unitarianism is not the Gospel,—and this is a violation 
of Christian charity: Unitarians refuse exchanges with Universalists on the 
ground that Universalism, though comprising the essential truths of the Gos- 
pel, is not sufficiently respectable; and this is an observance of Christian chari- 
ty! This appears to us to be strange legic ; but we know not what else to make 
of the argument in the Examiner. It is well known that there is no important 
difference of religious opinion between Unitarians and Universalists. Univer- 
salists are generally Unitarians in their opinions of the Trinity, and Unitarians 
are generally Universalists in their views of future punishment ; and there is 
no religious motive, that we can see, for the distance at which the Unitarian 
clergy stand from their Universalist brethren. It is true that Unitarian minis- 
ters are in general better educated than those of the Universalist denomination ; 
but if the Universalists were to make as free use of the funds of the Common- 
wealth for the promotion of clerical education in their sect, as the Unitarians 
have done, we can see no reason why this difference would not soon cease to 
exist. 

The Protean, disingenuous, deceptive policy, which has always characterised 
the proceedings of Unitarians, they are still pursuing, both in regard to the Uni- 
versalists and the Orthodox. We trust, however, that the people will not always 
be blind to the arts by which they have so long been abused. Unitarians them- 
selves appear to be conscious that their day of retribution is fast coming ; 
for it is evident, from the part which they have recently taken in regard to a 
proposed amendment of the Constitution of this State, that they are afraid to 
rely simply on the affections of their people for the support of their cause ; and 
they cannot be ignorant of the progress which the standard Orthodoxy of the 
Episcopal Church is making in some of their most influential congregations. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. On the Formation of the Christian Character. Addressed to 
those who are seeking to lead a religious Life. By Henry Ware, 
Jr. Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard 
University. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 1831. pp. 175. 

The style of this little work is neat and in general perspicuous, the spirit dis- 
played in it is candid and serious, and it contains many passages which, were 
it not for their connexion with others of a different character, might be instruct- 
ive and profitable to the enquiring Christian. Having said thus much, we trust 
that the exceptions we shall be compelled to take will not be imputed toa 
fault-finding disposition. 

It is evident to us, that Mr. Ware mistakes the nature of true religion, and 
the nature of that change through which he admits all must pass, in order to 
attain it. 

“‘ Thero is an animal life, and there is a spiritual life. Man is born into the 
first at the birth of his body ; he is born into the second, when he subjects him- 
self to the power of religion, and prefers his rational and immortal to his sensu- 
al nature. During his earliest days he is an animal only, pursuing, like other 
animais, the wants and desires of his body, and consulting his present gratifica- 
tion and immediate interest. But it is not designed that he shall continue thus. 
He is made for something better and higher. He has a nobler nature and no- 
bler interests. He must learn to live for these ; and this learning to feel and 
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value his spiritual nature and to live for eternity ; this change from the animal 
and earthly existence of infancy, to a rational, moral, spiritual existence,—this 
it ts to be born into the spiritual life.” 

Now we do not admit, in the first place, that man, ‘during his earliest days, 
is an animal only.’ 1f at the moment of his birth, when God breathes into him 
the breath of life, he does not receive a rational and immortal soul, when does 
he receive it? At what period is this most essential part of the human being 
bestowed ?—But on supposition that man at the first is a mere animal ; it does 
not follow that the ‘change from the animal and earthly existence of infancy, 
to a rational, moral, spiritual existence,’ is the same as regeneration. Vast mul- 
titudes of our fellow men live long enough to emerge from the state of infancy, 
who are not born of the Spirit of God. 

Perhaps, however, this is not the meaning of our author, though it would seem 
to be the sense of his words. What he intends may be, that persons become 
Christians, when they cease to consult exclusively for their animal nature, and 
begin to act for the good of the soul—to act from serious, religious considera- 
tions. But how easy it is for persons to become serious, and to act from consid- 
erations of the soul and eternity, and yet be entirely under the dominion of 
selfishness. Their own personal security and happiness, and not the love of 
God, and a regard for his glory, may be their predominating motive. Persons 
may be as selfish in their religious concerns, as in their worldly concerns; and 
when this is the case, they may be as criminal in the sight of God for their 
prayers, and tears, and religious performances, as for any of the actions of their 
lives. 

The state of infancy, in which the child is represented in the passage be- 
fore us as a mere animal—a state out of which all future corruption proceeds, 
and in a change from which religion essentially consists—Mr. W. represents in 
other places asa state of innocence, and the sinner is made to lament his de- 
parture from it as the source of all his troubles. 


“ He looks back to the early and innocent days when, if his Saviour had been 
on earth, he might have taken him to his.arms, and , ‘ Of such is the king- 
dom of God.’ But alas, how has he been changed! He has parted with that 
innocence, he has strayed from the kingdom of heaven, he has defiled and lost 


the image of his Maker. While he dwells on this thought of what he was, and 
what he might have become, and contrasts it with what he is, he is filled with 
remorse.” 

he man is now ‘ changed from the animal and earthly existence of infancy 
into a rational and moral,’ if not ‘ spiritual existence ;’ but, instead of being re- 
generated, be is worse than before! ‘ He has parted with innocence, has stray- 
ed from the kingdom of heaven, has defiled and lost the image of his Maker! 
Strange, that a man of Mr. Ware's intelligence should be so blind to the obli- 
quities of a favorite system, as to be drawn unconsciously into contradictions 
such as these ! 

In describing the feeling of the awakened sinner, Mr. W. observes, 

“ He exaggerates to himself all his failings, paints in blacker colors than 
even the truth, all his iniquities, counts himself the chief of sinners, and is 
almost ready to despair of mercy.” ‘“ And we need not be too anxious at once 
to correct this feeling. The abasement is well; for no one can feel guilt too 
strongly, or abhor sin too deeply. The time will come, when he will learn to 
follow the direction of the Apostle, and ‘ think of himself soberly, as he ought 
to think.’ But at this first fair inspection of the deformities of his character, 
it is not to be expected that he should make his estimate with perfect sobrie- 
ty. Only let everything to be done to guide and soothe and encourage him, 
and nothing to exasperate his self condemnation, or drive him to insanity or 
despair.” 
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A greater mistake could hardly be committed, that that of supposing the 
pained, convicted sinner, just beginning to wake up to a sense of his sins, but 
unable to endure, in this life, a full apprehension of them, as ‘ exaggerating to 
himself his failings, and painting his iniquities in blacker colors than the truth.’ 
And a more hazardous experiment could not be made upon the interests of the 
undying soul, than to endeavor to “ svothe” such a person, and persuade him 
by degrees that he ought to think better of himself, and that he is not so great 
a sinner as he supposed. Rather let him be told, after the manner of the Apos- 
tles, to repent, and become reconciled to God. Leta sense of his sins be kept 
before him, and urged home upon him, till in view of them his heart melts and 
breaks, and he is willing to accept of mercy on the terms of the Gospel. 

The Christian life, as exhibited by Mr. Ware, is essentially different from that 
described in the New Testament in several respects. We shall notice only 
two. The early Christians supposed they had much to fear from the influence 
of fallen, wicked spirits. Accordingly they were admonished in the following 
terms: “ Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary, the devil, as a roaring 
lion walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” ‘ Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you.” But in the pages of Mr. W. we find no such admonitions. 
He evidently regards them as unnecessary, if not unmeaning. 

The dependence of the primitive believers, in tlieir labors and conflicts, was 
on the aids and influences of the Holy Spirit. They were said to ‘ walk in the 
Spirit,’ to ‘ pray in the Spirit,’ and to be ‘led by the Spirit.’ It was through 
‘the Spirit that they mortified the deeds of the body,’ and ‘ by the Holy Ghost 
that the love of God was shed abroad in their hearts.’ No such phraseology 
occurs in the teachings of Mr. Ware. He does not believe there is any Holy 
Ghost. And the language of Scripture implying the existence of such an 
Agent is so rendered by him as to have quite another meaning. ‘ The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in—a holy 
spirit ; i.e. in a holy frame or temper of mind. 

It ought to be said, however, that the sentiments of Mr. Ware differ, in sev- 
eral respects, from those of some of his brethren, and are more at agreement 
with the truth. For instance, instead of regarding the whole congregation as 
the Church, and inviting all without distinction to come to the supper of the 
Lord, placing this ordinance on a level with the other services of public worship 
he gives the following very suitable directions and instructions concerning it :— 

“ By your attendance at the Lord’s table you declare yourself to be, from 
principle and affection, a Christian ; and you seek to revive and confirm the 
sentiments, purposes, and habits, which belong to that character. These are 
the two objects which the ordinance is intended to accomplish, and which you 
are to have constantly in view. By considering the first of these, you will be 
enabled to decide how soon, and at what period, you ought to offer yourself 
for this celebration. Can you say, that you are in principle and affection a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ? And are you resolved perseveringly to maintain this 
character? Look at this question. Ponder its meaning. Put it to yourself 
faithfully. If you can conscientiously reply in the affirmative, if you have al- 
ready showed so much constancy in your efforts, that you may rationally hope 
to persevere, you may make your proiession before men, and take the promised 
blessing. Hasty minds have sometimes rushed forward too soon, and only ex- 
posed their own instability, and brought dishonor on their calling. Be not there- 
fore hasty. But timid men have sometimes hesitated too long; have delayed 
till their ardor cooled, till they fancied they could stand and flourish without 
any further help, till death or age overtook them, and they were called to meet 
their Lord without having confessed him before men. Beware therefore, that 
you delay not too long.” 








In regard to the author of the work before us, we cherish no feelings but 
those of kindness. The difficulty under which he labors, lies rath 
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system, than simi it is evidenee of the looseness and vagueness of this 
system, that not even its most intelligent advocates (among whom is Mr. Ware) 
can exhibit it in a serious, practical form, without falling into palpable inconsis- 
tencies and dangerous. errors. 


2. Sermons by the late Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., Pastor of 
the Second Church in Portland. Boston: Wm. Hyde. 1831. pp.400. 

This second volume of Sermons by Dr. Payson will be cordially welcomed by 
a numerous body of readers, and will not disappoint their reasonable expectations. 
It contains twenty-eight sermons, on a variety of important subjects, written 
much in the style of those already before the public. They are in general 
adapted to awaken the careless ; to direct the ignorant, the inquiring, and dis- 
tressed ; to try the hearts of God’s people; and to afford them warning, en- 
couragement, and comfort, as their circumstances may require. They will be 
read with much interest, and will be useful, in the present revivals of religion. 


3. Memoirs of the Rev. John Townsend, Founder of the Asylum 
(in England) for the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Congregational 
School. First American edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1831. pp. 244. 

The subject of this work was a pattern to Ministers of patient industry 
and indefatigable zeal. To Christians in private life, the perusal of it will be 
useful, showing them how to live, to labor, to suffer, and to die. 


4. The Child's Book on the Soul. By T. H. Gattauper. Hart- 
ford : Cooke & Co. 1831. pp. 127. 

The single object of this work is, by a variety of easy illustrations adapted to 
the capacities of little children, to impress upon them that they have souls— 
“distinct from the body, unlike it, superior to it, which will survive it after 
death, and live forever.” This, it is well observed, “is the simple, elementary 
principle of all religious instruction. It is one of the first truths of religion, if 
not the very first, which the child is best able to comprehend, and which excites 


in him the deepest and most abiding interest.’ The work is neatly executed, 
and should be in the hands of all Christian Mothers. 
5. Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises of the Heart. Revised at her 


request by Rev. Isaac Warts, D. D. With Notices of her life 
compiled by Rev. Witt1am Jenxs, D. D. Boston: William Hyde. 
1831. pp. 192. 

This beautiful miniature edition of Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises will be an 


acceptable offering to the religious public. May her pure spiritual image be 
deeply impressed on many a reader's heart. 


6. A Visit to the South Seas, in the U. S. Ship Vincennes, Dur- 
ing the years 1829 and 1830, with Sceaes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. By C. 8S. Srewart, A. 
M. Chaplain in the U.S. Navy, and Author of ‘ A Residence in the 
Sandwich Islands.’ In two Volumes. New York: John P. Ha- 
ven. 1831. 


7. Letter to Eleazer Lord, Esq. in Defence of Measures for Pro- 
moting the Observance of the Christian Sabbath. By Lewis Tap- 
pan. New York: John P. Haven. 1831. pp. 24. 

8. An Oration Addressed to the Citizens of the Town of Quincy, 
on the fourth of July, 1831, the fifty-fifth Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. By Joun Quincy 
Apams. Boston: Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. pp. 40. 
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